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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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Results of Meeting of North Atlantic Council, Paris, December 15-18 


The 4-day meeting of the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil which opened at Paris on December 15 was 
the tenth which Secretary Acheson had attended 
as head of the US. delegation. In view of his 
impending resignation as Secretary of State, dele- 
gates of other member nations paid tribute to him 
during the closing session, on December 18. 
Printed below, in addition to the text of the 
communiqué issued after the meeting, are the 
farewell remarks made by Secretary Acheson and 
of the delegates of Denmark, the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, and Canada. 


, 
FINAL COMMUNIQUE 


1. The Ministerial Meeting of the North At- 
lantic Council ended in Paris today. The Chair- 
man was Mr. Ole Bjgrn Kraft, Foreign Minister 
of Denmark. It was attended by thirty-two Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, Finance, Economics and 
Defence. 

2. The Council received a Progress Report by 
the Secretary General, which outlined the struc- 
ture of the International Secretariat. It de- 
scribed the work accomplished in the last eight 
months by the Council, meeting regularly through 
the Permanent Representatives, and the develop- 
ment of close working relations between Narto’s 
civilian and military authorities. It also dealt 
with the constructive work of the Council’s Com- 
mittee on civil defence, and of those concerned 
with non-military aspects of the Treaty covered 
by Article 2, such as over-population and social, 
cultural and informational matters. 

3. After taking note of Lord Ismay’s report, 
the Council adopted a resolution (the text of which 
is issued with this communiqué) periodically to 
review the Organisation’s work under Article 2 of 
the Treaty. 

4. In parallel with the Secretary General’s Re- 
port, the Council considered a progress report pre- 
pared by the Military Committee. This Report 
showed a great advance in the training and effec- 
tiveness of the various national forces assigned to 
the Supreme Commanders. Combined land, air 
and sea manoeuvres had shown a marked improve- 
ment in cooperation between units as well as at the 
staff level. The Report also showed a substantial 
advance in the standardization of international 
military procedures, notably in signals. 
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5. The Council approved proposals from the 
Military Committee for the establishment of a 
Mediterranean Command, so completing the 
European Command structure for the defence of 
the North Atlantic Area. Admiral Lord Mount- 
batten has been appointed. 

6. The Council considered the Strategic Guid- 
ance submitted to them by the Military Committee, 
which took account of the accession of Greece and 
Turkey to Nato. In approving it the Council 
re-affirmed their determination to defend all the 
territories and peoples of the North Atlantic 
Treaty area. 

7. The Council also had the benefit of statements 
from the Supreme Allied Commander Europe, 
and the Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic. 
General Ridgway paid tribute to the high quality 
of the forces under his command but emphasized 
that only by a continuing increase in the forces 
assigned to him would he be able to carry out his 
responsibilities. Consequently, there could be no 
relaxation: on the contrary every effort must be 
made to increase Nato armed strength as rapidly 
as possible. Admiral McCormick spoke in similar 
vein. 

8. Against this background the Council then 
considered the first report on the Annual Review 
for 1952. They noted with satisfaction that the 
increase in forces agreed to at Lisbon had been 
substantially achieved by the end of 1952, and that 
it was planned to make further individual and 
collective efforts in 1953 to increase, improve and 
strengthen the forces now in being. At the same 
time they recognised that strong defence requires 
a healthy economy. 

9. For the future, the Council directed that more 
emphasis should be given to increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the forces of the alliance and the units 
necessary for their — rather than to the pro- 
vision of greater numbers, to the extent that re- 
sources were not available for both tasks. The 
Council noted the progress being made in the co- 
ordination of production of defence equipment 
and directed that further study be given to this 
and to further standardisation in this field. The 
Council also welcomed the assistance given to 
European production by United States off-shore 
procurement contracts. 

10. Agreement was reached on the financing of 
a further portion of the Infrastructure pro- 
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gramme for airfields, communications and jet fuel 
supplies, to the amount of approximately £80 
million. 

11. During the past eight months, the Council 
have regularly po soeadins views and information 
on political problems affecting their common in- 
terests. At this meeting the Council paid particu- 
lar attention to the struggle in Indo-China, to the 
European Defence Community Treaty, and to the 
situation in Eastern Germany. They noted in 
particular that, despite the Soviet Union’s re- 
peated declarations favouring a German peace 
treaty and German unification, no reply had been 
received to the proposals of the United Kingdom, 
France and the United States sent three months 
ago. The Council also received a progress report 
upon the work of the Interim Commission of the 
European Defence Community. The Council 
adopted resolutions (the texts of which are at- 
tached) on Indo-China and the European Defence 
Community. 

12. It was agreed that the next Ministerial 
Meeting of the Council should be held as early as 
possible in the Spring of 1953, when its first task 
will be to consider the final report on the Annual 
Review for 1952. 

13. In the course of the present Meeting, the 
Council considered the present situation of the At- 
lantic Community and its prospects for the future. 
In the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, four- 
teen sovereign states have developed a degree of 
voluntary co-operation without precedent in his- 
tory. By combining their resources and their 
knowledge, by sharing the material burden of de- 
fence, by the constant practice of mutual consul- 
tation and mutual assistance, member states have 
already increased their common strength, under- 
standing and unity. 

14. Member governments are more than ever 
convinced that the course they have chosen is the 
best way of protecting their free society from 
direct or indirect Communist attempts to over- 
whelm it. Such improvement as has taken place 
in the general international situation can be at- 
tributed to the efforts which member governments 
have made in increasing their collective strength 
since the foundation of the alliance. If there were 
any relaxation in these efforts, there would be a 
corresponding increase in the dangers to which 
they are exposed. The increasingly successful co- 
operation of the fourteen member governments is 
a clear proof that the avowed intentions of the 
Soviet Government to sow dissension in the free 
world will not succeed. 

15. The Council re-affirmed the purpose of their 
alliance as being for defence, for peace, and for 
security, and their resolve to extend the scope of 
their joint action, and collectively to preserve their 
common heritage of freedom. The Council wel- 
comed the sense of unity which is steadily growing 
among the peoples of the Atlantic Community. 
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Resolution on Implementation of Article 2 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty 


Adopted by the North Atlantic Council on 17th 
December, 1952 


The North Atlantic Council 

Convincep of the necessity of a continuing re- 
view and of an adequate solution of economic 
problems which face member states, not only to 
‘nego the defence effort with a firm foundation 

ut also to promote social progress and the ideals 

of freedom which are the bases of the North 
Atlantic Community; and 

2. Havine In MinpD Article 2 of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty and the work already initiated within 
the organization to give effect to the report of the 
Committee on the North Atlantic Community, ap- 
proved by the Council at its Lisbon session and 
particularly as far as over-population problems 
are concerned 

3. Agrees that member Governments should seek 
by individual and collective measures to strengthen 
their political and economic capacities by finding 
solutions to their problems such as balance of pay- 
ments, increase of output, internal financial sta- 
bility and manpower; and that the results of their 
endeavours should be examined periodically by 
the Council. 


Resolution on Indo-China 


Adopted by the North Atlantic Council on 17th 
December, 1952 


The North Atlantic Council 

Recognizes that resistance to direct or indirect 
aggression in any part of the world is an essential 
contribution to the common security of the free 
world; 

HAVING BEEN INFORMED at its meeting in Paris 
on the 16th December of the latest developments in 
the military and political situation in Indo-China; 

Expresses its wholehearted admiration for the 
valiant and long continued struggle by the French 
forces and the armies of the Associated States 
against Communist aggression; and 

Acknowledges that the resistance of the free 
nations in South-East Asia as in Korea is in fullest 
harmony with the aims and ideals of the Atlantic 
Community ; 

And therefore agrees that the campaign waged 
by the French Union forces in In o-Chins de- 
serves continuing support from the Nato govern- 
ments, 


Resolution on the European Defence Community 


Adopted by the North Atlantic Council on 17th 
December, 1952 


The North Atlantic Council 
Recauuine the decisions taken by the Council 


at Brussels and at Lisbon regarding German par- | 


ticipation in Western defence, and the resolution 
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of the 26th May 1952 by which the Council noted 
that the Treaty establishing the European Defence 
Community fulfilled the conditions embodied in 
the Brussels and Lisbon decisions; 

TAKING Note that this Treaty was signed on the 
d7th May 1952; 

Takine note of the progress made towards 
European integration, in particular in the eco- 
nomic field by the creation of the Coal and Steel 
Community which is already functioning; 

HAVING NoW HEARD the report on the activities 
of the Interim Committee of the Conference for 
the Organization of the European Defence Com- 
munity submitted by the Chairman of this com- 
mittee ; 

Reiterates that the defence of Europe, including 
Western Germany, calls for the early establish- 
ment of the European Defence Community ; 

Re-afirms the importance of the reciprocal 
guarantees exchanged between the parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty and the members of the 
European Defence Community ; 

Stresses the paramount importance which the 
Atlantic Community attaches to the rapid entry 
into force of the Treaty establishing the European 
Defence Community and consequently, to its rati- 
fication by all the signatories, as well as to the 
ratification of the Additional Protocol to the 
North Atlantic Treaty * on guarantees given by the 
parties to the North Atlantic Treaty to members 
of the European Defence Community. 


SECRETARY ACHESON’S REMARKS TO THE 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Chairman, Fellow Members of the Council: 
I am deeply touched and very grateful for what 
the Chairman has said about my service here with 
you. This is the last meeting which my colleagues 
and I will attend—for at least 4 years. It has been 
a great experience for all of us to have worked in 
the creation and the building of this great institu- 
tion. It is particularly gratifying to us that our 
tenure of office lasted long enough so that we could 
have one meeting under the new Organization 
which was set up in Lisbon and which has been 
so brilliantly managed by Lord Ismay and his 
devoted International Staff and all of us here in 
our delegation would feel very remiss if we left 
your company without expressing to Lord Ismay 
our deep gratitude for what he has done for all of 
us and for Nato. 

I am told that before the eyes of a drowning 
man his entire life passes in review and perhaps 
an expiring Minister may be permitted to review 
briefly some of his recent life in this Organization. 
And I do this, not to recall or to bore you with 


_ events which you know very well, but to suggest 


to you that we have all been part of a great move- 
ment here, perhaps the full significance of which 


we do not yet fully grasp. 


? BULLETIN of June 9, 1952, p. 896. 
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This movement began soon after the end of the 
war and it is characterized, as I think we can see, 
if I may review this story briefly, by two things 
which are of great significance and great impor- 
tance; I should say three things. One is the tre- 
mendous vitality and imagination of European 
statesmanship and this comes at a time when 
Europe has been through very difficult years—ex- 
hausting years—and yet we find a flowering of 
statesmanship in Europe which is both surprising 
under the circumstances and really wonderful for 
the future of the world. Secondly, the thing that 
I think is impressive is that this ao? 
is exercising itself in a direction which, althoug 
not new in the world, is new in the last 5, 6, or 7 
centuries, and that is the movement toward unity, 
toward a wider and greater unity and a softening 
of the particularisms of nationalistic feeling. 
The third thing which I think is significant is 
that the members of Nato across the sea are get- 
ting a new sense of their unity with these forces 
in Europe and, for the first time since the begin- 
ning of my country, there is a readiness, a — 
ness, and understanding that we must assume ob- 
ligations with you in the maintenance of peace 
through the common defense. If we ge | these 
things in mind, perhaps it is worth while to 
look for a moment at some of the particular 
developments. 

The first which I think begins to show the evolu- 
tion of this idea was the Orgc, and here again you 
have a response from America to a European 
ciateenellies proposal—a proposal put forward 
by Mr. Bevin and Mr. Bidault to bring the Euro- 
pean countries together. At that time it was all 
of them, including the Iron Curtain countries, for 
the purpose of working out in common an eco- 
nomic program in which the United States would 
assist. Now here is the foundation of the idea of 
common action, unified action, united action to 
deal with a common problem. And then it de- 
velops in another way, and the next phase in this 
movement was taken by a man who, I think, is 
very dear to the hearts of all of us here, Mr. Ernest 
Bevin. I think we all have the highest regard for 
his character‘ and the deepest affection for the 
man himself. And I know that, in saying this, 
I would have the full support of Mr. Eden as well 
as the rest of us. 

It was in January 1948 that Mr. Bevin com- 
municated with Secretary of State Marshall and 
said that he was thinking about putting forward 
a plan, with his European associates, to create a 
Union. He had not quite decided what form it 
would take, whether it would be a treaty, whether 
it would be purely military, but it was to bring 
together in a political, spiritual, military, and a 
defensive way the Western European countries. 
General Marshall responded that the United 
States would support it vigorously, which they 
did, and that resulted in the Western Union 
Treaty, which Mr. Schuman said in a speech at 
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luncheon today was really the genesis of Nato. 
And then the next step was the development of 
the North Atlantic Treaty and that in turn is a 
series of developments. 

After the Western Union began to develop, 
there were discussions with Secretary Marshall 
and my colleague, Mr. Lovett, who was Under 
Secretary of State. Then Mr. Lovett worked 
with Senator Vandenberg and prepared with him 
and Senator Connally the Vandenberg Resolution 
which laid the foundation with the U.S. Congress 
for a receptive attitude toward the sort of ideas 
which were coming from Europe. And the basis 
of the North Atlantic Treaty was to get, for the 
first time, a commitment from the United States 
that an attack on one of our countries was an 
attack on all of us; and that therefore we would 
not, in the event of a future war, have to wait for 
a disastrous period of time while the American 
Nation made up its mind as to what its basic 
interests were. When I succeeded General 
Marshall and took over from Mr. Lovett, the 
ground work for the negotiation of this treaty 
had been well laid and we could carry it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in 1949. 

Almost as soon as we organized under the North 
Atlantic Treaty and began meeting here in these 
Councils, we discovered that the idea of a guaran- 
tee through political association, important as 
that was, was not enough. Our colleagues began 
to speak to us about the fact that it was a great 
advance that the United States was ready at the 
outset to throw in its lot with the Western Euro- 
pean nations; but, if there was no preparation, 
then the United States would be liberating a con- 
tinent which would have been largely destroyed. 
Therefore, it was necessary to do more than have 
a political guarantee; it was necessary to prepare, 
and we had a meeting in London in May 1950. At 
that meeting we learned something to which I 
shall return ina moment. It was at that time that 
Mr. Schuman told Mr. Bevin and me about the 
proposal which would be brought forth in a very 
short time and which became known as the Schu- 
man Plan, which was the third great step. But 
meanwhile we went on in Nato, and at the May 
meeting we discussed the importance of what was 
then called “balanced collective forces” as against 
“balanced national forces”; and we passed resolu- 
tions along that line; we passed resolutions creat- 
ing a permanent Council of Deputies and other 
very advantageous measures; but we had hardly 
finished that work when we saw that it was inade- 
quate. All it had done was to continue Naro as 
a planning operation but not as an executive or 
functioning operation. There were plenty of 
plans but there was no execution. 

During that summer we had a great many sug- 
gestions including a long memorandum from the 
French Foreign Office indicating some of the steps 
which in their judgment were necessary to build an 
effective, closely knit organization. Then we had 
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the meeting in September in New York, and there 
our delegation put forward a suggestion which was 
that there should be a real unified command with 
troops, a staff, a commander, and supply arrange- 
ments so that there would be in Europe an army 
which could grow and be effective. At the same 
time it was pointed out by our military advisers 
that in order to have any effective defense of 
Europe it had to be a defense as far east as pos- 
sible, and that was particularly important to the 
northern members of | this Organization—the Neth- 
erlands, Denmark, and Norway. And so we 
worked in September on a plan for a forward 
defense, and in working on that plan it became 
verfectly clear that it was not workable unless 

ermany took part in its own defense and in the 
defense of Europe. But the problem was how to 
do that and we adjourned that meeting without 
coming to a conclusion. 

Then we met in Brussels, and there we adopted 
the unified command and the idea that Germany 
should participate in its own defense and the de- 
fense of Europe. In the meantime, M. Pleven 
had put forward a proposal that would take the 
main ideas of the Schuman Plan and apply them 
in the military field, and we went to wok on that 
and also on an alternative plan—but the more we 
worked at it the more clearly it seemed that what 
later became known as the European Defense Com- 
munity was the only proper solution to this matter, 
and we went to work very hard at that point. And 
so the treaty was finally signed, not only to create 
the Epc but also providing, as was so necessary, 
the way to bring Germany voluntarily and will- 
ingly and on a basis of equality into its own defense 
and the defense of the West. 

In the meantime the third great step—the Schu- 
man Plan—was going forward; going through all 
the difficult stages of negotiation and ratification, 
and finally it has been put into effect. I think that 
it is fair to say that at the present moment we have 
no idea how vast will be the change in the think- 
ing of Europe and of the countries outside of 
Europe as the Schuman Plan actually operates, 
because here there is, in truth, a cession of sov- 
ereignty—here is a new edict, which will create 
new types of thinking and the cohesion of new 
loyalties to it, and it is of the most profound sig- 
nificance to Europe and to the world. 

That brings us back again to where we are with 
the Epc. It is now before a number of parliaments 
for consideration. There are all sorts of difficul- 
ties of one sort or another which arise. We in the 
United States do not minimize or underestimate 
those difficulties. We know the great problems 
which it raises for all of you who are considering 
it. But what I want to suggest to you is that, 
in the light of the review which I have made this 
afternoon and in the light of the further provi- 
sions which are in the Epc treaty and which are 
now actually in operation through the ad hoe 
group, which is working on a broader political 
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foundation for unity in the Western world—what 
we have in the Enc treaty is not merely a method 
of bringing German troops to the defense of 
Europe, but rather an essential step in one of the 
great developments of history—which is unifica- 
tion, through the Coal and Steel Community, 
through the military community, and through the 
political association which is now under discus- 
sion. 

Here you have an essential step in the building 
of this great new force in the world. And from 
the point of view of a colleague of yours across the 
sea, I cannot overemphasize to you the importance 
which we attach to this movement and to this step 
in the movement. Perhaps, if I may use a figure 
of speech, it seems to me that as you create this 
strength and unity—this European entity—you 
are in effect creating a great centripetal force 
which will bring into an ever closer association 
with Europe, our British friends across the Chan- 
nel and your American and Canadian friends 
across the Atlantic Ocean. It is as this strength 
is created at the center, as this vital, new, strong 
development occurs that you will attract strength. 
If this process is reversed now, in my judgment 
you will set up a centrifugal force. If, instead of 
having unity at the center, you have disunity, you 
will have disunity and weakness throughout the 
Atlantic community. And this isn’t a matter that 
people can argue about, nor is it a matter that one 
can approve or disapprove. It is in my judgment 
as inevitable as the movements of the stars in their 
courses. It would be just as silly to argue with the 
course of a star as it would be to say that there just 
must be closer and closer association between 
Great Britain, as the next neighbor, and Canada 
and the United States on the one hand, and a 
weak Europe on the other and do nothing about it. 

Whereas, if you go forward, as I know you will, 
and develop this ever-growing strength and unity, 
then you will present an ever-growing attraction 
to your British, Canadian, and American friends. 

That is the last message which I and my col- 
leagues would like to leave with you. We believe 
that we have all taken part in something of pro- 
found significance. It seems to us that if we are 
successful here, the twentieth century will be 
known for what has come out of our work and 
will not be known for the disasters which pre- 
ceded it. 

At your next meeting you will have other col- 
leagues from the United States. They are all, 
known to us and we know that they will work 
with you just as closely and just as enthusiastically 
as we have, and we know that you will give them 
your confidence and your friendship. They are 
as loyal and devoted as we are to our country, and 
not only to that, but to this great association which 
our country has so freely and so unanimously 
joined, and I know that we can recommend our 
successors to you and that you will find them 
worthy of your confidence. I am deeply touched, 
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Mr. Chairman, by what you have said and I am 
honored to have had this opportunity to say one 
last word before we break connections which we 
have held for so long, and at the end of this meet- 
ing, all of us will bid you an affectionate farewell. 


TRIBUTES OF OTHER DELEGATES 
Bjorn Kraft, Foreign Minister of Denmark 


Before going on to other business, other items, 
I should like to say a few words on a more personal 
note to the Secretary of State of the United States. 

Mr. Acheson will retire next month from the 
high office he has held for nearly 4 years. I am 
sure that all members of the Council will agree 
that Mr. Acheson’s retirement will mean a griev- 
ous loss to our organization. Mr. Acheson was 
instrumental in the creation of Navo, and he signed 
the treaty on behalf of his Government. He has 
been working untiringly to forward the cause of 
the Atlantic community. He is indeed one of the 
master builders of the organization. But even 
though Mr. Acheson will soon no longer be repre- 
senting his Government, I am sure that he will 
continue to lend his support to Nato. I was grati- 
fied to read the other day that he had promised 
to do so in a statement to the press. There could 
be no better spokesman for Nato than Mr. 
Acheson. I am sure that the Council will join 
me in thanking Mr. Acheson for his great service 
to the organization and in wishing him the best 
of luck. I call on Mr. Acheson. 

[Secretary Acheson’s statement 
above. | 


is printed 


Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, United Kingdom 


Gentlemen, as we listened just now to the mov- 
ing account which Mr. Acheson has given us on 
the growth and development of our defense ar- 
rangements in the West, I think most of us must 
have felt how much we owe in all of this to Mr. 
Acheson himself, and it is a subject about which 
he talked least. I am indeed grateful for his 
generous tribute to Mr. Bevin which will move 
all my fellow countrymen, and yet we cannot 
forget that, in the years since he became Secretary 
of State, the foreign policy of the United States 
has evolved toward ever closer partnership with 
the free nations of the West. His most famous 
predecessor, and that responsible architect, Gen- 
eral Marshall, will be remembered and honored in 
Europe for the plan of economic aid which he 
organized on behalf of this Continent when 
stricken by the scourge of war. When Mr. Ache- 
son took over the conduct of his country’s foreign 
policy, it was already apparent that economic 
recovery was not enough. Strength and defense 
also were needed to confront aggression from the 
East but we, the free nations, were divided; we 
were disorganized; we were unarmed. No other 
statesman in the free world has so clearly formu- 
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lated the ideas and the theories under which we 
were to confront this new danger as Mr. Acheson 
himself. The doctrine of creating situations of 
strength at the various danger points of the free 
world was enunciated by him as long ago as 1949. 
He has spoken out clearly from the nning for 
the ideal of an Atlantic community. e heart of 
this ideal, as he said himself, if I may quote his 
word—lI hope it won’t embarrass him—they are 
very good words—is the unity of belief, of spirit, 
of interest of the community of nations repre- 
sented here. In a series of notable speeches over a 
period of years he elaborated these themes. He 
showed how the free world could build up a deter- 
rent to war by unity and strength. Some of m 
colleagues were present when Mr. Acheson too 
the chair at the first working session of the North 
Atlantic Council in London; that was in May 
1950. Then the broad plan of our work was laid 
down and the machinery was set up and the long 
effort begun which was to lead out of the extreme 
peril of our defense disposition in which we then 
stood. He has been with us, I think, at every 
meeting of the Council since then. Under his 
guidance the United States has played the major 
part in building up our common defenses. We 
thank him, and with him his colleagues, Mr. Har- 
riman, Mr. Lovett, Mr. Snyder, each and all of 
whom have played so remarkable a part in our 
work. In losing them we shall lose good friends 
and I am sure you will all agree if I say to them 
in all sincerity, “Thank you; we salute you for 
what you have done. It will have its place in 
history.” 


Robert Schuman, Foreign Minister of France 
[Unofficial translation] 


Mr. President, it would perhaps be superfluous 
and difficult to express any better what has already 
been said, by yourself, Mr. President, and by our 
colleague Mr. Eden. But I believe that continen- 
tal Europe has the duty also to express its grati- 
tude with regard to him who, for 4 years, has rep- 
resented the great continent across the Atlantic. 

It is an exceptional declaration that we must 
make, that despite the distance, the divergencies 
of destiny, there has been, from the first contact, 
from the first day, this complete comprehension 
of the needs, the peculiarities of Europe. And if 
Europe has had the courage to think of its unity, 
to undertake it, it is because she has felt supported 
by him and by those who represent this great 
continental unity of the United States; this soli- 
darity which has been established, not for an 
considerations of self-interest but in the searc 
for a unity placed on the highest level, a world- 
wide level. I am sure that that is the secret of the 
successes that we have already been able to attain. 


Mr. Acheson, permit me to say to you, for you 
and for us: You will be a great Secretary of State 
of your country, and you have been a great servant 
of the cause of the unity of Europe on one hand, 
of the unity and cooperation in the world on the 
other hand. 


Alcide de Gasperi, Foreign Minister of Italy 
[ Unofficial translation] 


I associate myself with all my heart with the 
sentiments, with the votes of thanks of the Presi- 
dent, and of the speakers who have preceded me. 
I thank Mr. Acheson and his colleagues particu- 
larly for the work which they have done for us 
and also, particularly, for the last messages which 
they have left us in favor of European unity. We 
would like to make every possible effort to arrive 
at this goal. 


Brooke Ciaxton, Minister of 
National Defence of Canada 


Just for a minute to refer to the very moving 
speech by Mr. Acheson: There are three reasons 
why I should make a very brief comment on what 
he said so well and what has been referred to by 
the other representatives. 

In the first place Canada is a medium power. 
In the second place I believe that had our Minister 
of External Affairs, Lester B. Pearson—Mike 
Pearson as he is so familiarly known—a former 
chairman and a good friend of all of you, been 
here, he would have felt moved to say a word or 
two not only because of his friendship and admi- 
ration for Mr. Acheson but because of his role in 
Nato. The third reason, however, is quite a per- 
sonal one and that is that Mr. Acheson was almost 
a Canadian. He is, if I may say so in French, a 
Canadien marqué. I remember first meeting him 
at the Council of Unrra in 1943 when he presided 
with such distinction over the first international 
meeting held during the war to prepare for the 
postwar period. Since then he has presided with 
equal distinction and with wing stature over 
almost every meeting which has built up the post- 
war world. He has himself in his remarks stressed 
the positive achievements that have been made by 
us here around this table and in other meetings. 
We in Canada have probably closer relations with 
the United States than any country has had with 
another ; that those relations have moved along so 
well during this difficult postwar period is due in 
no small measure to his wisdom, his sagacity, his 
courage, and his friendship. On that account I 
support everything that has been said and in the 
name of Mike Pearson thank him most warmly for 
what he has done for all of us. 
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Enshrining the Symbols of Liberty 


Address by the President? 


White House press release dated December 15 


We are assembled here on this Bill of Rights 
Day to do honor to the three great documents 
which together constitute the charter of our form 
of Government. 

The Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution, and the Bill of Rights are now assembled 
in one place for display and safekeeping. Here, 
so far as is humanly possible, they will be pro- 
tected from disaster and from the ravages of time. 

I am glad that the Bill of Rights is at last to be 
exhibited side by side with the Constitution. 
These two original documents have been separated 
far too long. In my opinion, the Bill of Rights 
is the most important part of the Constitution. 

We venerate these documents not because they 
are old, not because they are valuable historical 
relics but because they still have meaning for us. 
It is 161 years today since the Bill of Rights was 
ratified. But it is still pointing the way to greater 
freedom and greater opportunities for human hap- 
piness. So long as we govern our Nation by the 
letter and the spirit of the Bill of Rights, we can 
be sure that our Nation will grow in strength and 
wisdom and freedom. 

Everyone who holds office in the Federal Gov- 
ernment or in the government of one of our States 
takes an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States. I have taken such an oath many 
times, including two times when I took the special 
oath required of the President of the United States. 

This oath we take has a deep significance. Its 
simple words compress a lot of our history and a 
lot of our philosophy of government into one 
small space. In many countries, men swear to be 
loyal to their king, or to their nation. Here we 
promise to uphold and defend a document. 

This is because the document sets forth our idea 
of government. And beyond this, with the Decla- 
ration of Independence, it expresses our idea of 


1 Made on Dec. 15 at the National Archives, Washington, 
in dedicating the new shrine for the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. 
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man. We believe that man should be free. And 
these documents establish a system under which 
man can be free and set up a framework to protect 
and expand this freedom. 

The longer I live, the more I am impressed by 
the significance of our simple official oath to up- 
hold and defend the Constitution. Perhaps it 
takes a lifetime of experience to understand how 
much the Constitution means in our national life. 

You can read about the Constitution and you 
can study it in books, but the Constitution is not 
merely a matter of words. The Constitution is a 
living force—it is a growing thing. 

The Constitution belongs to no one group of 
people and to no single branch of the Government. 
We acknowledge our judges as the interpreters of 
the Constitution, but our Executive branch and 
our Legislative branch alike operate within its 
framework and must apply it and its principles in 
all that they do. 


Symbols of Faith and Liberty 


The Constitution expresses an idea that belongs 
to the people—the idea of the free man. What 
this idea means may vary from time to time. 
There was a time when people believed the Con- 
stitution meant that men could not be prevented 
from exploiting child labor or paying sweatshop 
wages. 

We no longer believe these things. We have dis- 
covered that the Constitution does not prevent us 
from correcting social injustice or advancing the 
general welfare. The idea of freedom which is 
embodied in these great documents has overcome 
all attempts to turn them into a rigid set of rules 
to suppress freedom. 

As we look toward the future, we must be sure 
that what we honor and venerate in these docu- 
ments is not their words alone but the ideas of 
liberty which they express. 

We are engaged here today in a symbolic act. 
We are enshrining these documents for future ages. 
But unless we keep alive in our hearts the true 
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meaning of these documents, what we are doing 
here could prove to be of little value. 

We have treated the documents themselves with 
the utmost respect. We have used every device 
that modern science has invented to protect and 
preserve them. From their glass cases we have 
excluded everything that might harm them, even 
the air itself. This magnificent hall has been con- 
structed to exhibit them, and the vault beneath, 
that we have built to protect them, is as safe from 
destruction as anything that the wit of modern 
man can devise. All this is an honorable effort, 
based upon reverence for the great past, and our 
generation can take just pride in it. 

But we must face the fact that all this pomp and 
circumstance could be the exact opposite of what 
we intend. This ceremony could be no more than 
a magnificent burial. If the Constitution and 
Declaration of Independence were enshrined in 
the Archives Building, but nowhere else, they 
would be dead, and this place would be only a 
stately tomb. 

The Constitution and the Declaration can live 
only as long as they are enshrined in our hearts 
and minds. If they are not so enshrined, they 
would be no better than mummies in their glass 
cases, and they could in time become idols whose 
worship would be a grim mockery of the true faith. 
Only as these documents are reflected in the 
thoughts and acts of Americans can they remain 
symbols of a power that can move the world. 

That power is our faith in human liberty. That 
faith is immortal, but it is not invincible. It has 
sometimes been abandoned, it has been betrayed, 
it has been beaten to earth again and again and, 
although it has never been killed, it has been re- 
duced to impotence for centuries at a time. It is 
far older than our Republic. The motto on our 
Liberty Bell, “Proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land unto all the inhabitants thereof,” is from 
the book of Leviticus, which is supposed to have 
been written nearly 1,500 years before Christ. In 
the 35 centuries since that date, the love of liberty 
has never died, but liberty itself has been lost again 
and again. 

We find it hard to believe that liberty could ever 
be lost in this country. But it can be lost, and it 
will be, if the time ever comes when these docu- 
ments are regarded not as the supreme expression 
of our profound belief but merely as curiosities in 
glass cases. 

Today, the ideals which these three documents 
express are having to struggle for survival 
throughout the world. When we sealed the Decla- 
ration and the Constitution in the Library of 
Congress almost a year and a half ago, I had some- 
thing to say about the threat of totalitarianism and 
communism.? That threat still menaces freedom. 
The struggle against communism is just as crucial, 
just as demanding, as it was then. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 1, 1951, p. 528. 
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We are uniting the strength of free men against 
this threat. We are resisting Communist aggres- 
sion and we will continue to resist the Communist 
threat with all our will and all our strength. 


Danger Threatening the Freedom Ideal 


But the idea of freedom is in danger from others 
as well as the Communists. There are some who 
hate communism, but, who, at the same time, are 
unwilling to acknowledge the ideals of the Con- 
stitution as the supreme law of the land. They 
are people who believe it is too dangerous to pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land to all the in- 
habitants. What these people really believe is 
that the Preamble ought to be changed from “We, 
the people” to read, “Some of us—some of the 
people of the United States, but not including 
those we disapprove of or disagree with—do ordain 
and establish this Constitution.” 

Whether they know it or not, those people are 
enclosing the spirit as well as the letter of the 
original Constitution in a glass case, sealed off 
from the living Nation. They are turning it into 
a mummy, as dead as some old Pharaoh of Egypt, 
and in so doing they are giving aid and comfort 
to the enemies of democracy. 

The first article of the Bill of Rights provides 
that Congress shall make no law respecting free- 
dom of worship or abridging freedom of opinion. 
There are some among us who seem to feel that 
this provision goes too far, even for the purpose 
of preventing tyranny over the mind of man. Of 
course, there are dangers in religious freedom and 
freedom of opinion. But to deny these rights is 
worse than Eamon it is absolutely fatal to 
liberty. The external threat to liberty should not 
drive us into suppressing liberty at home. Those 
who want the Government to regulate matters of 
the mind and spirit are like men who are so afraid 
of being murdered that they commit suicide to 
avoid assassination. 

All freedom-loving nations, not the United 
States alone, are facing a stern challenge from the 
Communist tyranny. In the circumstances, alarm 
is justified. The man who isn’t alarmed simply 
doesn’t understand the situation—or he is crazy. 
But alarm is one thing, and hysteria is another. 
Hysteria impels people to destroy the very thing 
they are struggling to preserve. 

Invasion and conquest by Communist armies 
would be a horror beyond our capacity to imagine. 
But invasion and conquest by Communist ideas of 
right and wrong would be just as bad. 

For us to embrace the methods and morals of 
communism in order to defeat Communist aggres- 
sion would be a moral disaster worse than any 
physical catastrophe. If that should come to pass, 
then the Constitution and the Declaration would 
be utterly dead and what we are doing today would 
be the gloomiest burial in the history of the world. 
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But I do not believe it is going to come to pass. 
On the contrary, I believe that this ceremony here 
today marks a new dedication to the ideals of 
liberty. 

Since 1789 we have learned much about con- 
trolling the physical world around us. In 1789 
they had nothing to compare with our modern 
methods of preserving priceless documents. They 
did not know how to place these sheets under con- 
ditions that, left undisturbed, may keep them in- 
tact and legible for a thousand years. 

Perhaps our progress in learning the art of 
government has been less spectacular, but I, for 
one, believe it has been no less certain. I believe 
the great experiment that we call the United States 
of America has taught much to mankind. We 
know more than our forefathers did about the 
maintenance of popular liberty. Hence it should 
be easier, not harder, for us to preserve the spirit 
of the Republic, not in a marble shrine, but in 
human hearts. We have the knowledge; the ques- 
tion is, “Have we the will to apply it ?” 

Whether we will preserve i extend popular 
liberty is a very serious question, but, after all, it 
is a very old question. The men who signed the 
Declaration faced it. So did those who wrote the 
Constitution. Each succeeding generation has 
faced it, and so far each succeeding generation has 
answered, “Yes.” I am sure that our generation 
will give the same answer. 

So I confidently predict that what we are doing 
today is placing before the eyes of many genera- 
tions to come the symbols of a living faith. And, 
like the sight of the flag “in the dawn’s early 
light,” the sight of these symbols will lift up their 
hearts so they will go out of this building helped 
and strengthened and inspired. 


U. S. Protests Soviet Attack 
on Air Force Plane off Hokkaido 


Press release 921 dated December 16 

The American Embassy at Moscow on Decem- 
ber 16 delivered a note concerning the U.S. Air 
Force plane shot down off Hokkaido on October 7, 
19§2. The U.S. note was in reply to a communi- 
cation from the U.S.S.R. dated November 24, 1952. 

Text of the U.S. note together with that of the 
USSR. follows: 


Text of U.S. Note of December 16 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
refers to the Ministry’s note of November 24, 1952, 
concerning the United States Air Force plane 
shot down near the Japanese Island of Hokkaido 
on October 7, 1952. 

The United States Government notes that the 
Soviet Government has repeated its allegation 
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that the United States Air Force plane violated 
the state frontier of the Soviet Union and that it 
opened fire on the Soviet aircraft. This allega- 
tion is in complete contradiction with the facts 
of the case. As the Soviet Government is aware, 
the radar plot of the tracks of the United States 
and Soviet aircraft showed conclusively that the 
United States plane was intercepted 32 miles from 
Yuri Island and approximately six miles from 
the Island of Hokkaido by Soviet fighter aircraft 
which illegally entered Japanese territory in the 
course of making this interception. The United 
States plane was entirely undefended; in keeping 
with the routine character of its mission, it carried 
no bombs and its guns were inoperative. 

The United States Government therefore must 
reiterate its protest against this unprovoked and 
unjustifiable attack on the United States aircraft, 
and must request again that the Soviet Govern- 
ment make payment of appropriate compensation 
for the loss of this aircraft and the lives of the 
crew members who have perished. 

The United States Government also cannot ac- 
cept the Soviet Government’s declaration that it 
does not consider it necessary to enter into dis- 
cussion of the statement of the United States 
Government that Yuri Island is not Soviet terri- 
tory. In the view of the United States Govern- 
ment, Yuri Island, together with the other islands 
of the Habomai Group, is Japanese territory under 
Japanese sovereignty and the status of these 
islands as Japanese territory has not been changed 
by the fact of their occupation by the Soviet Union. 


Text of Soviet Note of November 24 
(Unofficial translation] 


In connection with the USA Government’s note 
of October 17, 1952, the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics considers it neces- 
sary to state the following. 

The Government of the USSR cannot recognize 
as satisfactory the reply of the Government of the 
USA to the Soviet Government’s note of October 
12? this year with regard to the violation of the 
state frontier of the USSR by an American mili- 
tary airplane in the region of Yuri Island. 

Instead of taking urgent measures to prevent 
violations of the Soviet frontier by American air- 
planes, the Government of the USA took the path 
of an unfounded denial of the fact of a violation 
of the Soviet frontier by an American military 
airplane on October 7 and is trying to justify the 
illegal acts of the crew of this airplane which 
opened fire on two Soviet fighter planes. Such a 
position of the Government of the USA is in clear 
contradiction with generally recognized standards 
in mutual relations between states. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 27, 1952, p. 650. 
? Ibid., p. 649. 
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In the Soviet Government’s note of October 12 
there were set forth the actual circumstances of 
this affair. It was clearly established that the 
American four-motored B-29 bomber at about 
1530 o’clock October 7 Vladivostok time violated 
the state frontier of the Soviet Union in the region 
of Yuri Island. Instead of complying with the 
demand of the two Soviet fighters—to follow them 
for landing—the violating airplane, which, as the 
Government of the USA itself acknowledges in its 
note of October 17, was armed, opened fire on the 
Soviet fighters. 

In view of the fact that a violation of the Soviet 
state frontier by an American military airplane 
has been clearly established, the Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot accept for consideration the claim of 
the USA Government contained in its note of 
October 17. It goes without saying that Ameri- 
can authorities bear responsibility for the conse- 
quences of the violation of the Soviet frontier. 

The Soviet Government is not in possession of 
any information regarding the whereabouts of the 
members of the crew of the American violating 
airplane. 

The Government of the USSR considers it nec- 
essary to remind that in the USSR, as in other 
countries, there are instructions in force according 
to which, in case of a violation of the state frontier 
by a foreign airplane, flyers are required to force 
it to land at a local airport and in case of resistance 
to open fire on it. 

The Soviet Government does not consider it 
necessary to enter into discussion of the arbitrary 
statement of the Government of the USA that 
Yuri Island is allegedly not Soviet territory, since 
it is without any foundation and in crude contra- 
diction with the provisions of the Yalta Agree- 
ment concerning the Kurile Islands, which was 
signed by the Government of the USA. 

Reiterating its position set forth in the note of 
October 12, the Soviet Government again insists 
that the Government of the USA take the neces- 
sary measures to prevent henceforth violations of 
the state frontier of the USSR by American 
airplanes. 


Letters of Credence 
Ecuador 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Ecuador, José 
Ricardo Chiriboga Villagémez, presented his credentials 
to the President on December 12. For text of the Am- 
bassador’s remarks and of the President’s reply, see De- 
partment of State press release 914 of December 12. 


Venezuela 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Venezuela, César 
Gonzalez, presented his credentials to the President on 
December 12. For text of the Ambassador’s remarks and 
of the President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 915 of December 12. 
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U.S. Protests in 
Linse Kidnaping Case 


Following are the texts of notes, dated November 
25 and December 10, sent by Walter J. Donnelly, 
US. High Commissioner ph Germany, to Gen. 
Vassily 1. Chuikov, chairman of the Soviet Control 
Commission for Germany, concerning the kidnap- 
ing of Dr. Walter Linse from the American sector 
of Berlin on July 8: 


Note Dated November 25 
[Telegraphic text] 


It is now more than three months since we 
agreed that our representatives should conduct a 
joint inquiry into the kidnaping of Dr. Linse. 
fore than two and a half months ago we gave 
you information which specifically identified the 

olice station in the Soviet sector to which Dr. 

inse was taken by the kidnapers, and other infor- 
mation, from which all details of the crime could 
have been easily and immediately ascertained. 
Subsequent attempts of my representative to meet 
with his Soviet colleague, or even to get answers 
about the progress of your inquiry, were singularly 
unsuccessful. 

The West Berlin police have now completed and 
published results of their inquiry with complete 
identification of the kidnapers and complete de- 
tails of their relations to security forces under your 
control and of the organization and execution of 
the crime. I attach a copy of their statement in 
case it has not been brought to your personal 
attention.? 

When you agreed to an investigation into this 
kidnaping, you clearly recognized your obligation 
to return Dr. Linse to the U.S. sector of Berlin 
and to punish the perpetrators of the crime as soon 
as it was shown that Dr. Linse had been kidnaped 
into the Soviet sector or zone. This fact has now 
been shown, together with the fact that the kid- 
naping was carried out by police agencies under 
your control. I therefore demand that you carry 
out your obligations and deliver Dr. Linse to the 
U.S. authorities in the U.S. sector of Berlin and 
take prompt action to punish the perpetrators of 
the kidnaping and those associated with them. 


Note Dated December 10 
(Telegraphic text] 


Tomorrow I shall be leaving for home.’ Before 
I go I must once more request your good offices in 
alleviating the fate and speeding the release of 
Dr. Walter Linse from the detention he has so 
unjustly suffered in the Soviet zone of Germany. 


*For text of a U.S. protest dated July 8, see BULLETIN 


of Sept. 1, 1952, p. 320. 

* For text, see ibid., Nov. 24, 1952, p. 823. 

* The White House announced on Dec. 5 that the Presi- 
dent had accepted Mr. Donnelly’s resignation, effective 
Dec, 31. 
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You doubtless know the Linse case. You have 
seen police reports, the cold facts and figures; but 
I wonder if you equally know the tragic drama 
behind the case, which has received so much pub- 
licity in the press in all parts of the West. 

rs. Linse has visited me on many occasions. 
Her story is so full of courage and hope that I must 
again appeal to you. I like to believe that under 
similar circumstances you too would be inspired 
to write and speak on behalf of this woman who 
has lost her husband who, like her, must live in 
a for the day of their reunion. 

rs. Linse is suffering the same mental anguish 
which caused the death of Dr. Linse’s father a 
few weeks after the kidnaping of his son. She is 
constantly tormented by the last picture anyone 
had of her husband . . . that of a man brutally 
dragged off by hooligans, leaving behind one shoe 
and glasses as evidence of his brief and brave 
struggle. 

I want to do whatever I can to ease the suffering 
which Mrs. Linse is undergoing. Though her hus- 
band may be lacking many things, she has con- 
stantly in her mind that he needs glasses and shoes. 
I would like to satisfy her desire to replace these, 
which she wants especially to do now at the Christ- 
mas season. 

Mrs. Linse has asked if you could furnish, 
through me, the prescription for his glasses and 
size of shoes. After she purchases these articles, 
she will deliver them to me. I shall then forward 
them to you and ask that you be so good as to 
transmit them to Dr. Linse. I shall appreciate it 
if I might then be sent an acknowledgment from 
Dr. Linse that he has received these articles, so 
that I may reassure Mrs. Linse. 

I also request that you have delivered to Dr. 
Linse the food package which I am sending him 
as a Christmas gift in my own name. Dr. Linse 
must know that I have not forgotten him, nor has 
my country. 

Finally, because I am so deeply moved by the 
human suffering which has been caused by this 
brutal kidnaping, I appeal to you, General Chui- 
kov, to leave nothing undone to have Dr. Linse 
speedily returned to his home. I would like to 
feel that you and I have been able to make the 
beginning of the New Year the beginning of a new 
life for the Linses.* 


‘On Dec. 11 the package sent to Dr. Linse in care of the 
Soviet headquarters in East Berlin was returned by 
special messenger, together with Mr. Donnelly’s Dec. 10 
letter to Gen. Chuikov. The package was marked “Ad- 
dressee Not Known.” 
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MSA Allotment for Defense 
Support Program in Indochina 


The Mutual Security Agency announced on 
December 18 that it has earmarked 30.5 million 
dollars for a defense support program in the Asso- 
ciated States of Indochina during the current fiscal 
year. 

About 4 million dollars is to be used for military 
petroleum products and about 26 million dollars 
to finance purchases of such items as air-naviga- 
tion aids, railway rolling stock and equipment, 
airfield facilities, telecommunications equipment, 
and hospital equipment and drugs for the military 
forces in Indochina. 

Through an agreement with the Department of 
Defense, the Department of the Army will act as 
the procurement agency for all items with the pos- 
sible exception of some petroleum supplies. The 
Chief of the Military Assistance Advisory Group 
(Maac) in Indochina will be responsible for the 
supervision of the end use of these items in the 
same manner as all other military assistance 
supplies. 

The 30.5 million dollars for direct support of 
the military operation represents approximately 
half of the Msa program in Indochina for the 1953 
fiscal year. The other half is being used for eco- 
nomic-aid projects in fields such as medicine and 
public health, agriculture and forestry, transpor- 
tation and other public works, public administra- 
tion, and industry. 

American economic dollar aid in Indochina 
dates back to June 5, 1950, when the support pro- 
gram was initiated by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, Msa’s predecessor. However, the 
30.5 million-dollar Msa program for defense sup- 
port in the current fiscal year marks the first time 
that Msa or Eca dollars are being used in Indo- 
china for commodities which go directly to the 
military forces. 

Certain specific military projects will be sup- 
ported by the Msa dollars. Two provide for 
expansion of the Tourane power plant and the 
Haiphong electric-power plant and power line. 
Another will supply machinery and equipment for 
the Saigon arsenal. More than 1 million dollars 
of Msa funds will finance purchases of rails and 
rolling stock for railways in Vietnam which serve 
essential military needs. 
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Another project calls for basic improvement of 
air-force bases, including supplying of flood lights, 
motor pumps, storage tanks, generators, and 
cranes. Msa will also pay for equipment to be 
used in storing, testing, and distributing petro- 
leum products for the Armed Forces. 

Fighting off attacks of the Communist Viet 
Minh, the Indochinese forces are battling the ag- 
gression mainly in North Vietnam. The Viet 
Minh attacks have grown more intensive in the 
last 2 or 3 years, though they originally began on 
a sporadic basis about the time of the end of World 
War II. 

As a result of the warfare, Indochina has a 
refugee and relief problem, which Msa is also help- 
ing under its economic-aid program. It is sup- 
porting the Indochinese Government’s resettle- 
ment programs and projects for hospital and 
medical care of civilian war wounded and for dis- 
tribution of food, clothes, and other essential needs 
to refugees. 

The Maa defense-support program in Indochina 
is separate from the direct military aid provided 
through the Department of Defense. Purchases 
of arms and other military equipment for Indo- 
chinese military forces are financed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense under its portion of the Mutual 
Security Program, and dollars used for this pur- 
pose are not included in the Msa-administered 
defense-support program. 


U.S. Attitude Toward Purchase 
of Bolivian Tin Concentrates 


Press release 928 dated December 19 


In view of the numerous inquiries which the 
Department of State has received from the press 
concerning the purchase of Bolivian tin concen- 
trates, it is deemed necessary to define clearly and 
precisely the attitude of the U.S. Government. 

First, the United States has made several spot 

urchases of Bolivian tin concentrates since the 

{nr* regime assumed control of the Bolivian 
Government in April 1952. The last purchase, 
made in September 1952 from the Banco Minero, 
an agency of the Bolivian Government, covered 
all Bolivian production through September 1952 
which had not already been contracted for sale. 
Delivery of ores in South American ports under 
this arrangement was not completed until the end 
of November. 

Second, since September 1952 the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment has not offered for spot sale to the United 
States any tin concentrates whatever. 

. Third, the United States has informed the Bo- 


* Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario. 
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livian Government on several occasions that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is prepared 
to consider offers from Bolivia to sell tin concen- 
trates on substantially the same basis as in the 
earlier purchase agreements. At no time has the 
United States refused to buy Bolivian tin. 

Fourth, recently the Bolivian Ambassador to the 
United States informed the Department that the 
Bolivian Government wished to conclude a one- 
year contract for the sale of Bolivian tin concen- 
trates. The interested agencies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment are currently considering the feasibility 
of such an arrangement. 


Tax Conventions With Finland 
Enter Into Force 
Press release 926 dated December 19 


On December 18, 1952, according to informa- 
tion received by the Department of State from the 
American Legation at Helsinki, the instruments 
of ratification of the United States and Finland 
with respect to two tax conventions (treaties) were 
formally exchanged at Helsinki, namely: (a) the 
convention of March 3, 1952, for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of fiscal eva- 
sion with respect to taxes on income, and (0) the 
convention of March 3, 1952, for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of fiscal eva- 
sion with respect to taxes on estates and 
inheritances. 

Upon the exchange of the instruments of ratifi- 
cation the two conventions entered into force in 
accordance with their respective terms. 

The Senate, on July 4, 1952, gave its advice and 
consent to the ratification of the conventions. On 
July 21, 1952, the President ratified both conven- 
tions. A proclamation with respect to the entry 
into force of each of the conventions will be issued 
by the President. 


Finland Makes Purchase From 
International Monetary Fund 


The Government of Finland on December 5 
urchased U.S. $4,500,000 from the International 
fonetary Fund with Finnish markkas. At the 

same time, a stand-by arrangement was concluded 
under which the Finnish iovement may pur- 
chase up to $5,000,000 more from the Fund at any 
time during the next 6 months. 

Finland’s purchase was its first transaction with 
the Fund. The stand-by arrangement with Fin- 
land represents the first use of a facility adopted 
recently that permits members to obtain advance 
assurance of access to the Fund’s resources. 


| 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings ' 


Adjourned During December 1952 


Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Council: 17th Session. . ee 
Air Transport Committee: 
Air Navigation Commission: 
Standing Committee on Air Performance: 

Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 

tentiary Telecommunication Conference. 
N (United Nations): 
"a ral Assembly: 7th Session (1st Part) . 
Economic and Social Council: Consultative Group i in the Field of Pre- 
vention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders—Combined Euro- 
pean and North American Regional. 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation): 
Fourth Meeting of Representatives of National Commissions . 
General Conference: 7th Session . 
First Regional Conference on Free and Compulsory Education in 
South Asia and the Pacific. 
West Indian Conference: 5th Session . 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Fao/Wuo Joint Meeting on Malnutrition in Mothers, 
Children. 
Forestry and Forest Products Commission for Asia and the Pacific: 
2d Session. 
Meeting of Experts on Index Numbers . 
Inter-American Livestock Production: 2d Mee ting . 
Near East Forestry Conference . re aera 
Caribbean Commission: 15th Meeting . 
Ito (International Labor Organization) : 
Latin American Manpower Technical Conference . 
Technical Meeting on the Protection of Young Workers in Asian 
Countries, with Relation to their Vocational Preparation. 
Meeting on Suppression of Dust in Mining, Funnelling and Quarrying. 

Sixth International Conference of Social Work . a a ee 

Nato (North Atlantic Treaty Organization): Ministerial Meeting of 
the Council (First). 


17th Session . 

llth Session. . 

3d Session . 

International Ple »nipo- 


Infants and 


in Session as of Dec. 30, 1952 


International Materials Conference . 


Scheduled January 1-March 31, 1953 


Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 

Meeting on Rice. . i 

Coordinating Committee: 3d Session . ; 

Council Committee on Relations with International Organizations ; 

Inter-American Research Seminar on National Income. . 
International Rubber Study Group: Second Session of W orking Party . 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 

Second Southeast Asia Regional Air Navigation 

Limited South Pacific). 
First Air Navigation Conference . 
UN (United Nations): 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Railway Subcommittee: Ist Session . rae 
Inland Waterways Subcommittee: Ist Session . 
Committee on Inland Transport: 2d Session . 
Committee on Industry and Trade: 5th Session . 
Ninth Session of the Commission . . , 
Second Regional Conference on Trade Promotion . 


Meeting (and 


Montreal . 
Montreal . 
Montreal . 
Montreal . 
Buenos Aires . 


New York . 
Geneva. 


Paris . 
Paris . 
Bombay 
Jamaica 


Gambia (Africa) . 


Kuala Lumpur and 
Singapore. 
Rome 


Bauru (Brazil) . 
Amman eS 
Jamaica. 


Lima. . 
Kandy (Ceylon) . 


Geneva. 
Madras. 
Paris . 


Washington . 


Bangkok . 
Rome 
Rome 
Santiago . 
London . 


Melbourne 


Montreal . 


Bandung . 
Bandung . 
Bandung . 
Bandung . 
Bandung . 
Manila . 


Sept. 9—Dec. 5 
Sept. 10—Dec. 2 
Sept. 23—Dec. 4 
Nov. 11—Dec. 5 
Oct. 1-Dec. 21 


Oct. 14—Dec. 22 
Dec. 8-16 


Nov. 8—Dee. 11 
Nov. 12—Dee. 11 
Dec. 10-23 


Nov. 24—-Dec. 4 
Nov. 28—Dec. 4 
Dec. 1-13 


Dec. 1-5 
Dec. 8-19 
Dec. 13-20 
Dec. 1-8 


Dec. 1-13 
Dec. 1-10 


Dec. 1-17 
Dec. 14-19 
Dec. 15-19 


Feb. 26, 1951- 


Jan. 5- 
Mar. 16— 
Mar. 30—- 
Jan. 5- 
Jan. 5- 


Jan. 13- 
Feb. 24— 


Jan. 14- 
Jan. 14— 
Jan. 19- 
Jan. 26— 
Feb. 6- 

Feb. 23- 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State, Dec. 23, 1952. Asterisks indicate 


tentative dates. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled January 1-March 31, 1953—Continued 


UN—Continued 
Population Commission: 7th Session. ...... ; 


Transport and Communications Commission: 6th Session . . 


Statistical Commission: 7th Session. . ....... 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organization . 
General Assembly, Reconvening of 7th Session. . . 
Economic Commission for Europe: 8th Session . 
Commission on the Status of Women: 7th Session . . 
Technical Assistance Committee. ...... 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 8th Session . Pat 
Economic and Social Commission: 15th Session . . 


Consultative Group in the Field of Prevention of Crime and Treatment 
L 


of Offenders (Latin American Regional). 
Wao (World Meteorologica] Organization) : 
Regional Association I, Africa . ee 
Commission for Climatology: 1st Session . . 


International Wheat Council: 
11th Session . pene (22 
Reconvening of 8th Session . . 


Wuo (World Health Organization): Executive Board: 11th Session 


Gatt (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): Ad Hoc Committee 





for Agenda and Intersessional Business of the Contracting Parties. 


Ito (International Labor Organization): 
Textiles Committee: 4th Session . 


Committee on Work on Plantations: 2d Session. ...... 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council: 3d Extraordinary Meet- 


ing. ° 
Pakistan Science Conference, 5th Annual... . . 


Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Defense Science . . 


Nato (North Atlantic Treaty Organization): 
Petroleum Planning Committee: 4th Meeting ... . 
Planning Board for European Inland Surface enaseiet: 
Ministerial Meeting of the North Atlantic Council . : 
Cannes Film Festival, 6th International. . . . 


Pan American Highway Congress: Interim Committee. . 


International Rubber Study Group: 10th Meeting . . 
International Tin Study Group: 7th Meeting 


New York . Jan. 19- 
New York . Feb. 2- 
New York . Feb. 2- 
New York. Feb. 16- 
New York. Feb. 24- 
Geneva. . . Mar. 3- 
New York. . Mar. 16- 
New York . Mar. 16- 
New York . Mar. 30- 
New York. Mar. 31- 
Brazil March 
Tananarive . Jan. 19- 
ae Washington . Mar. 12- 
Geneva. . Jan. 21- 
Washington . Jan. 30- 
errr es Washington . Feb. 2- 
Geneva. Feb. 2- 
Geneva. Feb. 2- 
PRES oe et: Habana Mar. 16- 
Caracas Feb. 9 
Lahore... Feb. 16- 
New Delhi . . Feb. 25- 
clei Gas ae Paris. . February 
3d Session . Paris. . February 
Be Ses oe og Paris. . March* 
Cannes. . : Mar. 11 
Undetermined . March 
Copenhagen March 
London March 


U. S. Denounces Soviet Charges of ‘“Mass Murder’’ of Prisoners 


In the early morning hours of December 21, the 
date on which the General Assembly had intended 
to end the first part of its seventh session, the 
USSR. representative, Andrei Gromyko, an- 
nounced that his delegation requested inclusion on 
the agenda of anew item, dealing with the alleged 
“mass murder” of Chinese and Korean prisoners of 
war. At a meeting of the General Committee 
called the same day, at his request, it was agreed 
to include the item and to consider it without 
delay. At its December 21 plenary session, the 
General Assembly accepted the Committee’s rec- 
ommendation. After completing action on other 
agenda items in an all-night session, the Assem- 
bly early the neat morning defeated the Soviet 
resolution by a vote of 5-45, with 10 abstentions. 

Following are statements made by Philip C. 
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Jessup in the General Committee on December 21 
and by Ernest A. Gross in the plenary session on 
December 22. 


AMBASSADOR JESSUP’S STATEMENT OF 
DECEMBER 21 


U.S./U.N. press release dated December 21 


I believe that the delegations in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations will feel not only 
a natural sense of irritation but also a feeling of 
disgust and, I may say, contempt for this last min- 
ute shabby propaganda trick which the delegation 
of the Soviet Union seeks to perpetrate upon the 
General Assembly. 

The term a “knock on the door at midnight” has 
become symbolically associated with the kind of 
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tactics that the Soviet Government and its secret 
police employ in depriving the people unfortunate 
enough to live under that rule of all of the situa- 
tions which normally come to human beings in the 
course of their daily life. It would seem as if the 
Soviet delegation thought that it could intimidate 
the Generel Assetably of the United Nations by a 
“knock on the door at midnight” just as the Assem- 
bly was about to adjourn. 

y don’t think it is appropriate, Mr. Chairman, 
in the General Committee to engage in a prolonged 
discussion of this utterly false, slanderous defama- 
tory proposal, which is now before us. The dele- 
gation of the United States, of course, makes no 
objection to putting this on the agenda. It should 
be put on the agenda and disposed of forthwith. 

tts urgent character derives not from the mis- 
statements which we have heard just now from the 
representative of the Soviet Union, but from the 
need of the General Assembly to remove quickly, 
emphatically, and clearly from its consideration 
false and baseless charges of this kind. I should 
merely like to point out certain things, Mr. Chair- 
man, as indicative of the character of this proposal 
of the Soviet Union, a proposal which reaches a 
new low in terms of the tactics of that delegation 
in the United Nations. 

It is alleged in this paper we have and in the 
explanatory note that certain events transpired in 
a prisoner-of-war camp on the Island of Pongan. 
I am able to inform the members of the General 
Committee, as the delegation of the United States 
will be prepared in greater detail to inform the 
General Assembly, that there are no Chinese pris- 
oners of war on this island. There are no prison- 
ers of war, whether Chinese or Korean on this 
island. There are only Korean civilian internees 
of long standing. There are 9,200 of these Korean 
civilian internees on the island in two enclosures. 

The incident to which I assume the Soviet rep- 
resentative refers, although the totally inaccurate 
and false nature of his statements makes it difficult 
to know whether he refers to anything, but if he is 
referring to the item in the press to which he seems 
to refer, I can say that the incident involves one 
enclosure consisting of 8 compounds. Two of 
these 8 compounds did not participate in the inci- 
dent. It is perhaps a curious coincidence, Mr. 
Chairman, that this incident occurred on the same 
day that the Chinese Communist regime rejected 
the General Assembly resolution on nonforcible 
repatriation of prisoners of war. Would it seem 
fantastic to the members of the General Commit- 
tee to assume that Communist instigation among 
these internees led to the riots which required 
disciplinary action? Surely that is not a fantastic 
assumption. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said, I don’t want to 
detain the General Committee with a full discus- 
sion of thisitem. My delegation will be prepared 
to discuss it forthwith in the plenary session. 
There is no objection, in fact we welcome, as I have 
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said, the course that you have proposed that this 
should be taken up and disposed of and I believe 
that the General Assembly, on hearing on the one 
hand the false propaganda, unsupported allega- 
tions of the Soviet delegation and the statement 
of facts which my delegation will put before the 
Assembly, will take the appropriate action to dis- 
miss this and to express the sense of outrage which 
it has that an item of this character should be 
brought forward in this way at this time. 


AMBASSADOR GROSS’ STATEMENT 
OF DECEMBER 22 


In the remarks which I have to make I should 
like to ask the Assembly to keep in mind three 
factors which seem to me to be relevant to the 

uestion which is put before the Assembly and 
the manner in which it has been put forward. 
The first is the timing selected by the Soviet Union 
delegation in raising the question; the second is 
its motives in doing so; and the third is the sub- 
stance of the charges made here, not for the first 
time but repeatedly, ad nauseam, as they have 
been, from the day when the Korean item came up 
for discussion before the First Committee at this 
session. 

On an unforgettable Sunday, June 25, 1950, the 
Security Council met and decided to repel aggres- 
sion. Now, many Sunday nights later, the General 
Assembly meets to expose a hollow propaganda 
maneuver by the Soviet sponsor of that aggression. 
The world knows who is for peace in Korea and 
who is using every means to prevent peace. On 
December 3, 54 nations declared their will to peace 
in Korea. The Soviet Union representative this 
evening reviles the assembled dignity of this or- 
ganization and says that the Indian resolution 
was rubber-stamped by the Assembly under U.S. 
pressure. The Soviet Union Government and its 
satellites voted against peace, and that is the fact 
- are seeking to conceal this evening. 

ur patience is tried and our intelligence in- 
sulted by a shabby midnight propaganda stunt. 
Nevertheless, it is fitting that this Assembly should 
discuss the item that the Soviet Union representa- 
tive has raised so hastily. My Government urged 
that the Soviet Union item be included in the 
agenda, waiving the rules which could have been 
invoked to prevent its inclusion today. We be- 
lieved that the item should be discussed before we 
finished our pre-Christmas work, and we took this 
position because we believe the Soviet Union accu- 
sations should be brought out of the dark corners 
of their origin and be exposed to the white light 
of truth. 

I turn to facts. What was the background of 
the events at Pongan? Here are the facts: On 
Pongan Island, over 9,000 Koreans were interned. 
These were captured Communist guerrillas oper- 
ating in South Korea and other Communists 
rounded up for revolutionary activities behind the 
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lines. They were not prisoners captured from 
7 armies. There were no Chinese among 
em. 

On December 6, 1952, the se say eed com- 
mand reported indications that plans for a mass 
break-out were being formulated within the 
United Nations Command prisoner-of-war and 
internee camps. As the Soviet Union representa- 
tive brought out a few moments ago, this was just 
3 days after the — by the Assembly of the 
Indian resolution calling for peace in Korea. As 
the Soviet Union representative said, there is a 
connection between these facts. I believe the con- 
nection will be clear to all those of us who are 
free to think for ourselves and realize that this 
was part of a conspiracy and a design which was 
undoubtedly related to the actions taken by the 
Assembly. Who the conspirators were, we shall 
now see. 

Coded documents had been intercepted in sev- 
eral of the compounds. The code was broken by 
the authorities and the documents disclosed plans 
for a mass break. The code appeared to be com- 
mon throughout the main camp and the branch 
camp areas, indicating that the plan was centrally 
directed. The date and time that these plans were 
to be operative was not known. 

An investigation was, of course, at once initi- 
ated. All camp commanders were acquainted with 
the situation and were directed to take every pre- 
caution to negate any attempt by the internees 
to put such plans into effect. 

Eight days after the first reports became avail- 
able the plot matured in the violence at Pongan. 
and the Assembly will note that this violence oc- 
curred on the same day that the Chinese Com- 
munist authorities rejected the U.N. resolution. 
The Chinese Communist authorities knew and 
selected the day on which they chose to send their 
rejection. And here, again, the connection be- 
tween the despatch of that note and the events on 
the island of Pongan was surely not an accident 
or a coincidence. 


The Facts of the Case 


Now, just what did happen at Pongan? At 
noon on December 14, reports came to the com- 
mander of the camp that internees in two of the 
camp compounds were massing. It was evident 
that immediate action was necessary to prevent 
the rioters from breaking out of their compounds 
and inciting their fellows in the six other com- 
pounds to attempt similar action. The compound 
commander, with a small detachment of United 
States and Republic of Korea guards, had to act 


at -once to prevent many hundreds of internees - 


from breaking out of their compounds and invit- 
ing pitched battles. These facts are put before 
my colleagues in the Assembly on behalf of the 
Unified Command. They are not based upon news 
despatches. 
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The camp commander at once despatched pla- 
toons to the two compounds in which the internees 
had begun to mass. Into the first of the com- 

unds, compound F, went 110 guards of the 

.N. Command. Twenty of them were armed 
with shotguns. They deployed as skirmishers 
25 yards away from the massed internees, who 
ag drawn themselves up many ranks deep in 
military fashion. Behind these ranks of the in- 
ternees were hundreds more, threatening, scream- 
ing, and throwing rocks down upon the U.N, 
guards from a high ledge upon which they had 
taken positions. The camp commander orderad 
the rioters to quiet down and to disperse. When 
his order was disobeyed, he realized that only a 
show of force could restore order and prevent a 
mass break-out of the rioters. The plan disclosed 
in the codes which had been intercepted and 
broken was in the process of being matured. 

What show of force could be employed? The 
direction of the wind made the use of tear gas 
impossible. A frontal approach by the few guards 
upon the many massed men was out of the ques- 
tion. But the rioting was skillfully organized, 
planned, and directed and it was necessary to fire 
volleys to —_ the rioters in the two compounds 
where the disturbances started. And, meanwhile, 
internees were massing in four of the other com- 
pounds, again obviously in pursuance of a pre- 
pared plan. A burst of fire was necessary in two 
of these compounds in order to prevent further 
outbreaks. Having quelled the riots in the first 
two compounds, the camp commander was able 
to send the guards into three other compounds and 
move the demonstrators out without having to 
use firearms. The dead and wounded were at 
once evacuated. These are the facts as reported 
by the commanding officer on the spot to the U.N. 

ommand. 

The necessity for using force to repress inspired 
and centrally directed outbursts of fanatical vio- 
lence by prisoners is, at times, unavoidable. That 
such unavoidable use of force should result in 
casualties is no evidence that force was not 
required. 

In normal course the U.N. Command at once 
instituted an investigation of the incident on Pon- 
gan. This investigation, which is still under way, 
may well develop further facts about the origin 
of this latest in a series of ruthlessly executed 
plans to sacrifice human lives, to create propa- 
ganda for cynical use on occasions such as thi 
And who has shown more vividly and with more 
sickening directness how such fabricated propa- 
ganda can be used ? 

We also deplore the fanaticism, the suicidal 
frenzy which would have involved far greater 
casualties among both internees and guards of the 
U.N. Command alike if the measures I have 
described had not been swiftly and firmly adopted. 

One may ask: What was the purpose of the out- 
break at Pongan? I suggest to the Assembly 
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that escape was not their only motive, that blood- 
shed was the real motive, the sacrifice of as many 
internees as possible and the deliberate fashion- 
ing of ammunition to provide an excuse for a false 
issue, for the fact is that from the beginning of 
the consideration of the Korean question in the 
General Assembly, the consistent purpose of the 
Soviet Union Government and its delegation here 
has been to create the impression that prisoners 
of war all wished to be repatriated and are being 
held against their will. That has been the 
consistent purpose of the Soviet Union repre- 
sentative from the first moment the matter was 
discussed by him at the commencement of this 
session. This explains why the Soviet Union 
representative has produced this propaganda 
item out of the middle of the night. It is obvi- 
ously a clumsy attempt to smear the United States 
and the United Nations at the last minute, in an 
effort to cover up the fact that the aggressors and 
their Soviet Union sponsors have rejected peace 
in Korea. 


Soviet Rejection of Indian Proposal 


Does the Soviet Union representative really 
think he fools anyone by this maneuver? The 
world will not forget that the Soviet Union Gov- 
ernment and its satellites have rejected the fair 
and honorable proposal introduced by the Gov- 
ernment of India for the settlement of the pris- 
oner-of-war question, as set forth in the resolution 
of December 3. 

The world will always remember the patience 
and perseverance with which the United Nations 
has sought peace in Korea at Kaesong, at Pan- 
munjom, and here. The world will not be misled 
into believing that black is white simply because 
the Soviet Union Government says so. 

The agenda item before us and the explanations 
we have heard this evening amount to a warmed- 
over version of the charges and invective with 
which Mr. Vyshinsky sought vainly to confuse the 
prisoner-of-war question earlier. We have now 
heard still another round of these same lines 
which characterize the Soviet Union approach to 
the problem of peace in Korea. 

The Soviet Union representative this evening 
talked at some length, of some 15 or 20 minutes, 
concerning incidents on Koje and Cheju Islands 
where there were and are prisoners of war, not 
internees but prisoners of war. He has talked, 
as Mr. Vyshinsky did before him, about the fail- 
ure of the United States, as he alleges, to comply 
with its obligations under the Geneva Convention. 
What are the facts about the treatment of pris- 
oners of war in Korea? The Government of the 
United States, in its initial presentation on the 
Korean question, made these facts perfectly clear 
on October 24 in the First Committee of this 
Assembly. 

From the very beginning the U.N. Command 
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has followed the provisions of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1949. ere has never been any secret 
about the administration of U.N. prisoner-of-war 
camps. We have thrown these camps wide open 
to the International Committee of the Red Cross 
and have encouraged full investigation of condi- 
tions within our camps. There has been a thor- 
ough scrutiny of what we have done and the world 
has been kept fully informed. On occasions when 
the International Committee has criticized us for 
any conduct, the U.N. Command has taken any 
necessary corrective action. 

What has been the practice on the other side? 
The Communist authorities have hidden their 
treatment of prisoners from the eyes of the world. 
— have failed to appoint a protecting power or 
any benevolent organization such as the Red Cross. 
They have continually refused to permit the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross to send rep- 
resentatives to inspect their camps. They have 
refused to exchange relief packages, and until 
very recently the Ene refused to exchange mail; 
they now allow this, on only a most limited scale. 
They have refused to report on the health of pris- 
oners of war, and they refuse to exchange the seri- 
ously sick and wounded, as is required by the 
Geneva Convention. They have failed to give the 
accurate location of prisoner-of-war camps and 
they have failed to mark them properly. They 
have situated their camps in places of danger near 
legitimate military targets, in defiance of the 
Geneva Convention. 

The U.N. Command has observed the Geneva 
Convention in all these res The Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross has been at- 
tempting for some time to contact the Communist 
authorities in order to obtain access to their camps 
and in order to persuade the Communists that they 
should live up to the Geneva Convention. But the 
only answer the International Committee of the 
Red Cross has ever received from the Communists 
was a statement from the North Koreans early in 
the conflict tiiat they would live up to the Geneva 
Convention. Having said that, the North Kore- 
ans dropped a curtain of secrecy over the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war. 

The Soviet Union Government may now recog- 
nize the mistake which it made in brutally reject- 
ing the Indian resolution for peace in Korea, and 
thus contemptuously flouting the will of the United 
Nations. But does the Soviet Union Government 
really believe that it can retrieve this mistake by 
injecting a false issue into our deliberations at this 
eleventh hour of our session? The Soviet Union 
representative’s midnight maneuver will go down 
in our annals along with Mr. Vyshinsky’s laughter 
at disarmament during the last Assembly. 

The Soviet Union Government has only one way 
out from the consequence of its betrayal of peace. 
That way is to accept the U.N. proposals for solv- 
ing the prisoner-of-war question. Until they do 
so, the world will remain convinced that those who 
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have launched aggression in Korea insist that the 
bloodshed continue. 

The Soviet Union and its satellites stood alone 
against the 54 nations which endorsed the princi- 

e of nonforcible repatriation as the key to peace 
in Korea. Now the Soviet Union can only offer 
this lurid effort to mask its own desire to see the 
conflict continue as long as the Soviet Government 
can delude the victimized people of Korea and 
China to fight for it. 

I have already suggested that the Soviet Union 
item does not pose a new problem for us. The 
Soviet world-wide propaganda apparatus has been 
pouring out accusations of U.N. Command mis- 
treatment of prisoners of war as part of its hate 





campaign. All of us have been sickened by this 
effort to poison international relations. The 
United States is eager to take this opportunity to 
expose the latest chapter in the Soviet Union hate 
campaign. 

In conclusion, there is a lesson to be drawn from 
this eleventh hour maneuver by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. It furnishes proof that when members 
of the United Nations unite on a moral issue and 
rally from all parts of the earth around the cause 
of peace and in defense of the Charter, the enemies 
of peace are driven into corners of desperation, 
But we do not believe that our unity can be broken 
or undermined by acts of lying desperation such 
as those we have witnessed here. 


Admitting New Members to the United Nations 


Statements by Senator Alexander Wiley 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 13! 
U.S./U.N. press release dated December 13 


The United Nations can never achieve its maxi- 
mum effectiveness so long as all those nations 
qualified for membership are not among us. We 
need the fresh energy and enthusiasm that new 
blood will give us. We need the collective strength 
and wisdom which the new members will bring 
to our deliberations. They, in turn, need the badge 
of membership in the United Nations in order to 
play their proper role in the world community and 
participate with us in our efforts to promote world 
peace. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the problem 
before us is one of the outstanding organizational 
ee of the United Nations. On its solution 

epend the future growth and vitality of this 
Organization. 
et, to speak frankly, we have reached an im- 
asse in our efforts to solve the membership dead- 
ock. For 6 years now we have tried to find a 
satisfactory solution—without any success. 

Why? I think the answer is clear. One of the 
permanent members of the Security Council has 
abused its privileged vote. Except for this, the 
representatives of 14 nations who are not amon 
us would be in this Committee Room today. 
refer to Italy, Ireland, and Portugal, ancient states 


*Made in the Ad Hoc Political Committee on Dec. 13 
on the question of admitting new members. 
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whose people have contributed so greatly to civil- 
ization ; to the Republic of Korea, Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam, at this moment valiantly resistin 
aggression ; to Japan, whose people have produce 
a new structure of democratic government; to the 
ong states of Austria and Finland, who 

ave made such a brave recovery from the havoc 
of war; to the newly independent states of Ceylon, 
Libya, and Nepal; and to the Kingdom of Jordan, 
rich in history and religious tradition. 

All of these states secured seven or more affirma- 
tive votes in the Security Council when their mem- 
bership applications were considered. All have 
thus had the majority necessary for reeommenda- 
tion by the Security Council. But the Soviet 
Union has repeatedly blackballed them by its use 
of the veto. Italy has been a victim of the Soviet 
veto on five occasions. 

In a period of 6 years, Soviet representatives in 
the Security Council have cast a total of 28 vetoes 
to bar the door of this Organization to qualified 
applicants. In effect, they have tried to impose a 
crude dictate on the will of the United Nations— 
and this on an issue which by no stretch of the 
imagination can be considered a vital security 
matter. 

The voting record of the Soviet Union—which 
has been designed to hamstring the effective opera- 
tion of the United Nations—is well known to the 
members of this Committee. At the San Fran- 
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cisco conference in 1945 it was agreed that im- 
portant decisions of the Security Council should 
require the unanimous approval of the five per- 
manent members. At the same time, the great 
powers solemnly assured their colleagues that they 
would accept the trust reposed in them and would 
not use their veto power willfully to obstruct the 
work of the Council. The veto, in other words, 
was to be used only in very exceptional cases. But 
with the Soviet Union the exception soon became 
the rule. 


The Soviet Veto Record 


Let us now look briefly at the record. Let us 
recall the patient efforts of past General Assem- 
blies to break the membership deadlock. 

In the late summer of 1947, the Security Coun- 
cil voted upon the applications of Jordan, Ireland 
Portugal, Italy, Austria, and Finland. Each of 
them received more than the seven votes needed 
for admission, but each application was vetoed 
by the Soviet representative. 

Before the vote, in discussing the qualifications 
of Italy and Finland, the Soviet representative 
acknowledged that these two countries met the 
membership qualifications set forth in article 4 
of the Charter. However, he said he would be 
unable to vote for them unless the other members 
of the Council agreed to admit Rumania, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria. None of these three coun- 
tries was, in the view of almost every other mem- 
ber of the Council, qualified for membership. 
This fact did not trouble the Soviet representa- 
tive. He insisted on his deal—or else. All five 
must be admitted or none of them would be. 

Since then, the number of applicants has in- 
creased. But the Soviet position remains the 
same. Take it or leave it: The price of admis- 
sion for states which have been found qualified 
for membership by the General Assembly and 
have received more than seven votes in the Se- 
curity Council is acceptance of those states which 
were not deemed qualified and were unable to se- 
cure the required number of votes in the Council. 

In the fall of 1947, the General Assembly had 
become increasingly disturbed over the lack of 
progress in the field of membership. And so, 
taking cognizance of the Soviet position, the As- 
sembly decided to ask the International Court of 
Justice for an advisory opinion. The question 
was: Could a member of the United Nations in 
the Security Council or General Assembly make 
its vote on membership dependent on conditions 
not expressly provided for in paragraph 1 of 
article 4 of the Charter? In other words, could 
a member nation properly condition its vote for 
one candidate on the acceptance of other 
candidates ? 

The International Court of Justice gave its ad- 
visory opinion in May 1948. It was this: No 
member of the United Nations is juridically en- 
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titled to make its consent to admission of a state 
dependent on conditions not expressly provided 
for in article 4, paragraph 1, of the Charter. In 
effect, therefore, the Soviet insistence on its pack- 
age deal is inconsistent with the Charter. 


Study of Voting Procedure 


At its third session, in the winter of 1948, with 
the advisory opinion of the Court as a point of 
reference, the General Assembly again tried to 
break the membership deadlock. It adopted 
overwhelmingly a series of resolutions asking the 
Security Council to reconsider, in the light of the 
Court’s advisory opinion, the seven applicants 
who had been barred by Soviet vetoes. 

Meanwhile, another development was 
place which was vitally related to a solution of 
the membership problem. The Interim Commit- 
tee of the General Assembly had embarked upon 
a study of voting procedure in the Security Coun- 
cil. The results of this study were embodied in 
a resolution adopted by the General Assembly in 
the spring of 1949. Among other things, the res- 
olution recommended this: The permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council should try to agree 
among themselves upon what possible issues io 
might forbear to use the veto. And it suggested 
that admission to membership in the United Na- 
tions was such an issue. 

Now that resolution pointed a simple way out 
of the membership impasse, provided the members 
of the Security Council were willing to follow its 
recommendations. China, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States supported this 
proposal. Indeed, as early as 1947, my Govern- 
ment declared it would not use the veto in voting 
on membership applications. The U.S. represent- 
ative told the Assembly at that time, and I quote: 


... The United States will not exercise its right of 
veto in the Security Council to exclude from the United 
Nations any of the present applicants which the Assembly 
deems qualified for membership, and we would go further 
and would be willing to accept complete elimination of 
the veto in the Security Council in reference to the ad- 
mission of applicants in the future. 


That was the attitude of my Government in 
1947. Less than a year later, in June 1948, the 
Senate of the United States, of which I have the 
privilege to be a member, formally expressed its 
approval of this position. By «& vote of 64 to 4, 
the Senate adopted a resolution authored by the 
late Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, who is known 
as one of the founders of the United Nations and 
one of the chief architects of my country’s bi- 

artisan foreign policy. The Vandenberg reso- 
fesion urged my Government to seek voluntary 
agreement in the United Nations to remove the 
veto from questions involving the admission of 
new members. 

As recently as last January, my Government 
reaffirmed its willingness to renounce the use of 
the veto on membership questions. An American 
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delegate to the sixth session of the General Assem- 
bly in Paris said, and I quote: 


My Government, in keeping with the frequently ex- 
pressed views of the General Assembly, has adhered to 
the policy that it will not prevent the admission of any 
state whose application is approved by a sufficient num- 
ber of the other Members. We will not frustrate the will 
of this Organization. 


Unfortunately, neither the position taken by my 
Government, nor the advisory opinion of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, nor the resolution of 
the Assembly calling for restraint in the use of 
the veto has had any perceptible results on the 
membership deadlock. Meanwhile, as one session 
of the Assembly followed another, the number of 
qualified candidates for membership kept increas- 
—- did the number of Soviet vetoes. 

ast year in Paris, the General Assembly made 
still another determined effort to break the log 
jam. It once again called upon the Security Coun- 
cil to reconsider pending applications of new 
members. It recommended that the Council base 
its action on conditions contained in the Charter ; 
and it requested the permanent members of the 
Council to confer with one another in order to 
make recommendations on the pending applica- 
tions. 

These consultations took place in the course of 
the past summer. The results were negative. 
The Soviet delegate insisted once again on a horse 
trade. He would not permit the admission of 
nine nations deemed qualified by the General 
Assembly unless the Council admitted five Soviet- 
sponsored applicants who could not otherwise get 
the necessary number of votes. In addition, the 
Soviet representative vetoed the newly presented 
applications of Cambodia, Laos, Libya, Japan, 
and Vietnam, nations, which in the opinion of my 
Government, are peace-loving states and fully 
qualified for membership. The 10 other members 
of the Council voted to admit these states. 

So much for the review of the record. Where 
do matters stand today? Fourteen nations that 
should be among us are barred from taking their 
seats. In more than 2 years, not a single new 
member has been admitted to the United Nations. 

Now, certainly, this is a deplorable situation. 
It is one that inevitably tests our patience. Soviet 
abuse of the veto on membership applications is 
only one phase of the Kremlin’s deliberate obstruc- 
tion of any progress in the United Nations and, 
in fact, of any progress toward true peace. But, 
because the proper solution of the membership 

roblem is so vital to the growth of the United 

ations, we cannot afford to give way to im- 
patience. We cannot afford to adopt a course of 
action that we might well regret later. 

Of course, we must break out of the impasse in 
which we find ourselves. But we must do so ina 
way that is fully in accord with the provisions of 
the Charter. 

And this raises the question: Have we explored 
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every possibility that might lead to a solution of 
this problem? At the present time, there are a 
number of specific courses of action that have been 
suggested as a way of ending the deadlock. Let 
us review some of them briefly. 


Courses of Action for Ending the Deadlock 


The suggestion has been made that we might 
ask the International Court of Justice for an ad- 
visory opinion on this question: Does the negative 
vote of a permanent member of the Security Coun- 
cil defeat an application for membership when the 
application has received seven or more votes in the 

ouncil? In 1950 the International Court of 
Justice held that an affirmative recommendation 
in the Council was required before the General 
Assembly could admit an applicant. But that 
opinion does not directly answer the question as 
to whether a negative vote cast in such circum- 
stances is a veto. 

The distinguished representative of Peru has 
introduced a resolution recommending another 
course of action. Under his proposal, when seven 
or more Council members, including the perma- 
nent members, have given an applicant their vote, 
the Assembly is entitled to conclude that the 
Council has made a favorable recommendation. 
The Peruvian delegate argues that this has already 
happened, for example, in the case of Italy. In 
the past, Italy has always received more than seven 
affirmative votes in the Council when its appli- 
cations have been considered separately. The 
Soviet Union voted for Italy’s admission under 
the package deal. Consequently, the Peruvian 
delegate argues, Italy has received a favorable 
recommendation from the Council, notwithstand- 
ing the five Soviet vetoes cast against Italy when 
its application received individual consideration. 
And therefore the ingenious argument runs that 
the General Assembly can vote to admit Italy or 
any one of the nine nations for whom the Soviet 
delegate on the Security Council has voted under 
the package deal. 

Still another suggestion on the membership 
question is made in the proposal introduced by the 
delegations of Costa Rica, E] Salvador, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua.’ By this draft resolution the 
General Assembly would decide for itself that the 
veto does not apply in membership cases. Accord- 
ing to this theory, when the Security Council has 
cast seven affirmative votes for an applicant, the 
Assembly can proceed to admit the applicant. 

Then of course there is the well-known Soviet 
package deal: This would involve the admission 
of five applicants sponsored by the U.S.S.R. as 
the price of admission for nine other applicants 
deemed qualified by the General Assembly. 

Another suggestion has emerged from the con- 


clusions of the study of the Interim Committee on 


* U.N. doc. A/AC.61/L.30 dated Dec. 8. 
* U.N. doc. A/AC.61/L.31 dated Dec. 10. 
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voting in the Security Council. The permanent 
members of the Council should agree voluntarily 
to renounce the use of the veto on admission to 
U.N. membership. 

And, finally, there are those who feel it is time 
to come to grips with the problem by amending the 
Charter. 

These are some of the suggestions that have been 
made. There are, I am sure, still others. The 
suggested avenues of approach to this problem 
reveal serious disagreements. Some of the sug- 
gestions seem to us highly dangerous and raise 
grave constitutional issues. 

Under the circumstances my Government sees 

eat merit in the draft resolution presented by the 
fre Central American delegations.* This resolu- 
tion would create a Special Committee which 
would make an exhaustive study of the member- 
ship problem. The approach is similar to that 
ieted by the Interim Committee in 1948, when 
it established a special group to study the problem 
of voting in the Security Council. rile not all 
the results of that study have yet borne fruit, it 
was, in the opinion of my Government, a very con- 
structive piece of work. The results of the efforts 
of a similar group on the membership problem 
should be of even greater utility to the United 
Nations. 

We are now approaching the end of a session. 
In the General Assembly’s debates on the member- 
ship problem, we have reached, it ne a 
delicate point where hasty or ill-considered action, 
born of impatience, may have unfortunate results. 

What we need is a careful, unhurried objective 
exploration of every aspect of this problem. We 
need to put our heads together and draw upon our 
collective wisdom, undisturbed by the pressure of 
time or the charged atmosphere of the Assembly. 

For these reasons my Government supports 
wholeheartedly the draft resolution of the five 
Central American delegations providing for inter- 
sessional study of the problem. We pledge our 
utmost cooperation in this study if the Assembly 
votes to undertake it. And let us hope that from 
the labors of an intersessional committee may 
emerge the elements of a solution, satisfactory to 
all. With a will to unite our efforts and with the 
help of divine guidance, may the nations move 
forward on the road to peace! 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 17° 
U.S./U.N. press release dated December 16 


I should like to comment on the remarks made 
during the course of this debate by the represent- 
atives of the Soviet Union and Poland. I should 
also like to speak in support of the draft resolu- 


“U.N. doc. A/AC. 61/132 dated Dec. 10. The five Cen- 
tral American delegations referred to are Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua. 

* Made in the Ad Hoc Political Committee on Dec. 17. 
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tions contained in documents L.37, L.38, L.39, and 
L.40. By these resolutions, the General Assem- 
bly would determine that Japan, Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos are peace-loving states within the 
meaning of article 4 of the Charter: That they are 
willing and able to carry out the obligations of 
the Charter and should therefore be admitted to 
the United Nations. 

Let me ea by saying once again that my Gov- 
ernment believes in the goal of universality of 
membership. We look forward to the day when 
every candidate will meet the qualifications set 
forth in article 4 of the Charter. In the view of 
my Government, the following 14 applicants are 

ce-loving states: Austria, Cambodia, Ceylon, 

inland, Italy, Ireland, Japan, the Kingdom of 

Jordan, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, Republic 
of Korea, and Vietnam. 

They are willing and able to carry out the obli- 
— for membership contained in the Charter. 

hey would be among us today, if it were not for 
the shocking abuse of the veto by one of the per- 
manent members of the Security Council. 

How, let us ask, does this permanent member— 
the Soviet Union—justify its consistently obstruc- 
tive policy? We have once again heard from the 
Soviet and Polish representatives the familiar 
charge that the Security Council and, in particu- 
lar, the United States have discriminated unfairly 
against five applicants supported by the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet representative demands their 
admission as the price for agreeing to the admis- 
sion of the qualified applicants. Otherwise, he 
tells us—no deal. 

I cannot find adequate words to describe the 
Soviet proposal. It is nothing less than an attempt 
at hold-up. In effect, the Soviet representative 
says: Pay me the tribute I demand or you go no 
further. 

Is there any substance to the Soviet charge of 
discrimination against their candidates for mem- 
bership? The facts will show that this is just an- 
other example of Soviet double talk. The facts 
will also show that all 14 of the qualified appli- 
cants to which I have referred have received more 
than the seven votes required in the Security Coun- 
cil. One vote and one vote alone—the Soviet 
veto—has kept them out of the United Nations. 
If this is not discrimination, I should like to know 
what the word means. 

On the other hand, when the 5 Soviet-sponsored 
states submitted their applications to the judg- 
ment of this organization, what was the result? 
None has ever been able to secure the required 
number of favorable votes in the Security Council. 
The General Assembly has never found a single 
one of them qualified for membership. 

These repeated findings of the General Assem- 
bly do not impress the Soviet delegate. He speaks 
of blocs of votes which the United States allegedly 
controls. We hear of mechanical majorities 
which the United States can muster as it pleases. 
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A Calculated Insult 


The Soviet delegate’s remarks are a calculated 
insult to the vast majority of delegates in this 
room. Let the Soviet delegate inspect the voting 
record of the Assembly. He will find no mechani- 
cal voting here. On every issue, the great major- 
ity of representatives vote their convictions. My 
Government, happily, has often found itself in 
agreement with the majority. It has also been 
outvoted. Does this record substantiate the 
charge of the Soviet delegate? 

Has it ever occurred to the Soviet delegate that 
when 54 nations vote for peace in Korea it is be- 
cause they sincerely want to end the bloodshed? 
Has it ever occurred to him that when the vast 
majority of this organization is in substantial 
agreement on an issue, and only the Soviet bloc is 
in opposition, it is because the majority is right 
and the Soviet bloc is wrong? Has it ever oc- 
curred to him that men of different nations, races 
and creeds can agree out of sincere conviction and 
not because they are forced to a 

Unfortunately, the Soviet delegate judges 
others on the basis of his own experience and the 
practices of his Government. He imputes to 
others the motives which inspire Soviet actions. 

If there is any mechanical voting in this organ- 
ization, it is the voting record of a mechanical 
minority of five nations led by the Soviet Union. 
Show me one instance where the Soviet delegate 
has voted yes, and his camp followers have voted 
no. When Mr. Gromyko sings pianissimo, a soft 
echo is heard from the other members of the 
Soviet bloc. And when the Soviet representative 
roars fortissimo, thunder is heard from the rest of 
the chorus. He calls the tune, the others dance. 
And woe betide the unlucky one who falls out of 


step. 

. his speech on Monday, the Soviet delegate 
took it upon himself to criticize my diplomatic 
manners. I found this interesting, coming from 
the representative of the Soviet Union. I could 
not help recalling that it was the Soviet Govern- 
ment which cracked the whip on Czechoslovakia 
when that unfortunate country dared to announce 
its acceptance of Marshall Plan aid before heari 
from Moscow. Publicly humiliated, the Czec 
Government had to back out under the Kremlin’s 
orders. How many times have Czechoslovakia 
and other countries felt by harsh experience the 
rude methods of Soviet diplomacy? How often 
have they experienced threatening Soviet declara- 
tions, blockades that endangered peace, walkouts 
from international meetings, the use of Soviet 
military force to coerce compliant conduct from 
a peaceful neighbor? I need not rehearse the 
long sorry record of Soviet diplomacy. 

The qualifications for membership in this great 
organization are set forth in the Charter in un- 
equivocal terms: Article 4, paragraph 1, provides 
that membership is open to all peace-loving states 
that accept the obligations of the Charter, and, 
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in the ee of this Organization, are able 
and willing to carry them out. 

Article 1 describes the purposes of the United 
Nations in specific language. Let me recall some 
of them: To develop friendly relations among 
nations; to promote and encourage respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms; to settle 
disputes that might lead to a breach of the peace 
in conformity with the principles of justice and 
international law. 

How, we may ask, does the behavior of the 
regimes sponsored by the Soviet Union square 
with the obligations of membership and purposes 
of the United Nations? The record speaks for it- 
self. It is a damning record. 

To dispose quickly of one of the applicants— 
Outer Mongolia—let me say that so far as most 
of us here are concerned it is a phantom state, 
Certainly it has never demonstrated the slightest 
capacity to play the normal role of a sovereign 
state in the international community. What of 
the others? Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Hungary. Here, too, the record is clear. 


Support for Aggression in Korea 


All of these states have rendered at least moral 
support to Communist aggression in Korea. All 
have waged the most open and virulent kind of 
hate propaganda against the free world. All of 
them defied the efforts of the General Assembly to 
end the guerrilla war in Greece. All refused to 
cooperate in repatriating Greek children, a heart- 
less act which this Committee has condemned. 
They have waged and continue to wage a war of 
nerves against Yugoslavia, a member of the United 
Nations. They have molested foreign diplomats 
and imprisoned foreign citizens on false charges. 

Let me now turn to another page of the record. 
As we all know, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 
are bound by the ee of their peace treaties 
to protect and safeguard human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, including freedom of expression, 
of press and publication, of religious worship, of 
political opinion and public meeting. How have 
the regimes in power in these three Balkan coun- 
tries lived up to their solemn obligations? 

Once again, the record is clear. In each country 
a ruthless minority—directed from Moscow—has 
seized power through force, terror, and intimida- 
tion. This minority has maintained itself in 
power by cruelly suppressing every fundamental 
right and essential freedom in open defiance of 
the express provisions of the peace treaties. Lead- 
ers of opposition political parties have been liqui- 
dated; their parties suppressed. Religious organi- 
zations have been destroyed or taken over by the 
state. Religious leaders have been martyred and 
replaced by stooges obedient to the regimes in 
power. Freedom of expression, of press, publi- 
cation, and public meeting no longer exist. Politi- 
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cal dissent has been snuffed out. Freedom of wor- 
ship has been curtailed or subverted. The trade- 
unions have been transformed into servile instru- 
ments of the state. The judiciary has been per- 
verted into a weapon of injustice. Arbitrary ar- 
rest, deportation, imprisonment, and forced labor 
are common practices. People are seized, taken 
from their homes at night, and never heard of 
again. Over every man, woman, and child hovers 
the evil shadow of the secret police. 

Such is a summary description of the sinister 
course of events which has transformed Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania into police states. Time 
does not permit me to trace, step by step, the way 
this tragic transformation took place in the course 
of 2 or 3 years. Instead, let me call the roll of 
honor of three of the outstanding heroes who re- 
sisted the tyrants and who paid heavily for their 
resistance : 


Nicolay Petkov, great Bulgarian patriot. All 
his life he fought tyranny. Executed by the 
Communists. 


Juliu Maniu, beloved peasant leader of Ru- 
mania. He devoted himself to bettering the con- 
ditions of the Rumanian peasants. Sentenced to 
life imprisonment by the Communists. 


Cardinal Mindszenty, first Catholic of Hungary. 
Faithful to his Lord, he refused to submit to the 
dictates of a Communist Caesar. Sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 


These are but a few of the heroic victims of Com- 
munist violence and oppression whose names we 
know. But what of the others . . . the nameless 
millions in all these three countries who have never 
accepted the dictatorships that rule them? They 
suffer in silence and wait patiently for their tor- 
ment toend. For them we have the most heart- 
felt sympathy and friendship. 

The Polish and Soviet delegates gave us a 
highly lyrical account of the peaceful reconstruc- 
tion, as they put it, taking place in the so-called 
People’s Democracies whose admission they favor. 
As they spoke, the following thought occurred to 
me: If their accounts are true, then the peoples of 
these countries must enthusiastically support 


| regimes so devoted to their welfare and happiness. 


Why then, why, I ask, have human rights been 
so ruthlessly suppressed in all these countries? 
Why isn’t there freedom of press and opinion? 


_ Why cannot the people worship God as they 


choose? Why are not opposition political parties 
permitted to exist? Surely, if the regimes in 
power are as benevolent as the Polish representa- 
tive said, they would have nothing to fear from 
permitting the exercise of such freedoms. And 
surely, too, they would have nothing to fear from 
lifting the Iron Curtain which walls their 
countries off from the free world. They would 
permit citizens from the free world to visit these 
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so-called earthly paradises. They would be only 
too happy to permit their own citizens to travel 
freely + de and to see for themselves how lucky 
they are to live in the People’s Democracies. 
After all, in what the Soviet-bloc representative 
would term a decadent democracy like the United 
States, hundreds of thousands of citizens travel 
abroad every year and hundreds of thousands of 
foreigners enter the country every year. 


Fear of Possible Comparisons 


Could it be that the Soviet-bloc Communist 
regimes do not permit this because they are 
afraid? Afraid that if they permitted their citi- 
zens to travel freely abroad, too many of them 
would not return? Can it be that they fear the 
comparisons their people would make between 
the life in the free world and life at home? Can 
it be that if they permitted human rights to 
flourish within their borders, they would be 
thrown out of power forthwith? 

This is what I suspect. And I suspect it not 
merely because there would otherwise be no way 
of explaining their obvious fear of giving their 
people freedom of speech, press, religious wor- 
ship and political opinion. I suspect it for 
another very good reason: for the evidence they 
themselves give us when they are not talking for 
propaganda consumption. 

The Polish delegate gave us a glowing descrip- 
tion of events in Rumania. Does he think we are 
utterly naive? Only a few months ago, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in that country—Ana 
Pauker—one of the veteran leaders of world com- 
munism was purged along with a host of other 
important officials. — have not yet been 
brought to trial. Presumably their confessions are 
being prepared for them, and this takes time. But 
in justification of the purge, we are told by official 
propaganda that these high officials were respon- 
sible for every kind of sabotage, responsible in- 
deed for bringing Rumania to the verge of 
economic crisis. 

And this is only one example—Bulgaria and 
Hungary and the other countries of the Soviet bloc 
have been torn by similar purges. 

Now I do not presume to pass judgment on the 
victims of Soviet-style justice or injustice. But 
I raise this dilemma. Either the victims of these 
purges are guilty or not guilty. If they are 
guilty, what are we to say of a system which 
claims to be so progressive and yet is torn peri- 
odically by convulsions in which trusted and life- 
long Communist leaders admit to the blackest 
crimes? And if they are not guilty, what are we 
to say of a system in which justice is so tortured 
as to produce these ghastly frame-ups? 

In either case the periodic upheavals in the so- 
called People’s Democracies, and the justifications 
offered for them, do not substantiate the poetic 
accounts which the Polish and Soviet representa- 
tives offered for our consumption. 
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Peace Treaty Violations 


Let me turn now to a problem which has con- 
cerned past assemblies—the problem of the viola- 
tions of the human rights provisions of the peace 
treaties by the regimes of Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary. Disturbed by these violations in 1949, 
my Government invoked the dispute-settlement 
clauses of the treaties. A number of other treaty 
signatories did likewise. We called upon the 
Communist regimes concerned to join in establish- 
ing commissions to settle the disputes. All three 
countries refused. 

I shall not attempt to describe our patient efforts 
to settle these differences. The General Assembly 
repeatedly endorsed and encouraged these efforts. 
It expressed its deep concern over the problem and 
did its best to bring the disputes to the judgment of 
a settlement commission. The International Court 
of Justice held that a dispute between the three 
Balkan states and the other treaty signatories ex- 
isted and that the Balkan countries were required, 
under the provisions of the peace treaties, to ap- 
point representatives to a settlement commission. 

What were the results? The Bulgarian, Hun- 
garian, and Rumanian regimes flouted the re- 
peated recommendations of the General Assembly 
and ignored the advisory opinion of the Court. 
They never appointed representatives to a settle- 
ment commission, or even admitted the existence 
of a dispute. The General Assembly finally con- 
demned by an overwhelming majority the refusal 
of these three countries to abide by the provisions 
of the peace treaties. 

Mr. Chairman: Against the background of this 
record, I think it is fair to ask— 


Can the Soviet-sponsored applicants honestly 
pledge to uphold the Charter when they have so 
consistently acted contrary to its principles? 

Can the Charter be anything more to them than 
a scrap of paper ? 

And, finally, to turn to a related aspect of this 
problem—what are we to say of the deplorable 
voting record of the Soviet Union in the long his- 
tory of the membership problem? 


At San Francisco, remember, it was agreed that 
important decisions of the Security Council should 
require the unanimous vote of the permanent mem- 
bers. They assured their colleagues that they 
would solemnly accept the trust reposed in them 
and not use the veto power willfully. The veto, 
in other words, was to be used in very exceptional 
cases. With the Soviet Government, the excep- 
tion became the rule. 

In his speech on Monday, Mr. Gromyko made 
a very revealing statement on the Soviet attitude 
toward the veto. He said, and I quote: 

I should like to point out that the way in which any 
State utilizes its so-called power of veto is entirely up 


to that State to use as it sees fit in accordance with its 
policies and principles. 
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Now let us consider well what Mr. Gromyko said, 
In effect, he is telling us that the Soviet Govern. 
ment is not bound in the slightest by the prin. 
ciples and purposes of the Charter. It will use 


the veto as it sees fit, irrespective of these prin. } 


ciples and purposes. If the Soviet regime abuses 
its privileged vote, so much the worse for the other 
members of the Security Council who abide by the 
obligations of the Charter. So much the worse 
too, for any opinions of the International Court of 
Justice. Were the Czars ever more arbitrary or 
capricious? 

On 55 separate occasions, Soviet representatives 
have cast vetoes to obstruct the will of the majorit 
of the Security Council and to frustrate the well 
of this organization. Inthe membership question 
alone, Soviet representatives cast 28 vetoes. The 
great Italian Nation was five times a victim of the 
veto. 


Some Important Soviet Vetoes 


What about the other vetoes? Let me call the 
roll of some of the most important: 


Efforts to bring to an end Communist aggres- 
sion against the Republic of Korea .. . three 
vetoes. 

Efforts to secure international control and elim- 
ination of weapons of mass destruction and the re- 
duction, limitation and control of conventional 
armaments ... four vetoes. 

The request for an impartial investigation of 
Communist germ warfare charges . . . two vetoes, 

Efforts to mediate the fighting in Greece, in- 
stigated by Moscow and carried on by Communist 
guerrillas . . . six vetoes. 

Efforts to end the dangerous situation caused by 
the Soviet blockade of Berlin . . . one veto. 

Inquiry into the Soviet employment of duress in 
the overthrow of the democratic BeneS-Masaryk 
Government of Czechoslovakia . . . 2 vetoes. 

Mediation of the war between Indonesia and the ! 
Netherlands . . . 3 vetoes. 


This is a roll call of some of the most important 
Soviet vetoes. It isa roll call of obstruction of the 
Security Council’s efforts to resolve tensions and 
promote peace. 

And, unhappily, this attitude is only part of 
the picture. The obstructive tactics employed by 
the Soviet Union in the Security Council are | 
mirrored by similar tactics in the General As- | 
sembly. They are mirrored in the Soviet attitude | 
toward the specialized agencies of the United | 





Nations. The Soviet regime has refused to par- | 
ticipate in or cooperate with such humanitarian | 
bodies as the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the World Health Organization, and almost all | 
the other specialized agencies. 

What has become of the bright hopes and visions 
of 7 years ago? When this Organization came 
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into being at San Francisco, mankind had just 
passed through a terrible war. The cry was for 
eace and a better world. 

We all felt sure then that this cry would be 
answered. The American people trusted the pur- 
poses of the Soviet Government. Had we not 
worked together to defeat Nazi aggression? Had 
we not responded to the Soviet appeal for aid in 
their hour of peril by giving lavishly of our sub- 
stance and the blood of our youth? 

We hoped, that the Soviet regime would recog- 
nize the good will of the American people. We 
hoped that in the postwar years it would permit 
the Russian people to respond to the friendship 
and admiration of the American people. We 
hoped that out of an alliance sealed in blood, there 
would arise a peaceful world. 

These hopes were cruelly deceived. The visions 
of a brighter world that mankind dreamed of have 
faded. The Soviet regime cut its people off from 
contact with their American friends. It took the 
path of aggression against its former allies in the 
free world. As a result, instead of devoting all 
our energies to peaceful reconstruction, we have 
had to rearm to defend ourselves. We have had 
to unite with other free nations in such regional 
security organizations as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. We have had to devote 
to the defense of peace—sweat, toil, and wealth 
that could be so much more fruitfully applied to 
creating a better world. 

Today, when I look at the record of Soviet vetoes 
in the Security Council, and indeed at the whole 
of Soviet policy in international affairs, I ask my- 
self: What is the Soviet regime trying to do? Is 
the Soviet Union trying to kill the United Na- 
tions? What are the Soviet purposes in regard 
to this Organization? 

I wish I could be an optimist: I wish I could 
believe that the policies of the Soviet Government 
and the applicants it has sponsored are based on 
simple errors of judgment; that they are not part 
of a calculated design. Unfortunately, I cannot. 

The Cominform leaders are fanatically con- 
vinced that everything they do is right. They 
are imbued with the belief, and have repeatedly 
stated it in their most important theoretical works, 
that the peaceful coexistence of the Communist 
and non-Communist worlds is in the long run im- 
possible. They are dedicated to a doctrine which 
demands the overthrow of the non-Soviet world 
by subversion or violence. They are in absolute 
control of public opinion in their own countries. 
They make promises not to keep them. They sign 
treaties and proceed to break them. They are in 
Lenin’s words ready and willing “to agree to any 
sacrifice” and to “resort to any stratagem and 
maneuver and illegal methods” in order to ad- 
vance the Soviet cause of world domination. 

Let me now address myself to an agreeable task. 
I wish to speak for a few minutes in support of 
the draft resolution contained in document L.37. 
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Under this resolution the General Assembly would 
determine that Japan is, in its judgment, a peace- 
loving state within the meaning of article 4 of the 
Charter; that it is able and willing to carry out 
the obligations of the Charter and should there- 
fore be admitted to the United Nations. This reso- 
lution would also request the Security Council 
to take note of Japan’s application in the 
light of the Assembly’s determination. In 1945, 
immediately after conclusion of hostilities the 
Japanese people and Government, under the 
Allied Occupation, set out to build a new peace- 
loving and democratic nation. They undertook 
this task with a vivid memory of the destruction 
that war entails. Defeat in war and the subse- 
quent occupation rid Japan of its militaristic mas- 
ters. It did more: It created a climate favorable 
to the growth of democratic principles and insti- 
tutions. The enthusiasm with which the Japanese 
people have participated in the political affairs of 
their country is evidence of their dedication to 
peaceful advancement. 

On April 28, 1952, Japan formally reentered 
the society of nations. This was the date of the 
entry into effect of the peace treaty which was 
signed a little over a year ago at San Francisco by 
48 nations. Already over 30 nations have entered 
into or resumed full diplomatic relations with 
Japan on the basis of sovereign equality. In the 
preamble of this treaty, Japan recorded intentions 
and aspirations welcomed by the whole world. It 
declared its “intention to apply for membership 
in the United Nations and in all circumstances to 
conform to the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. . . .” 

In article 5 of the treaty, Japan accepted the 
obligations of article 2 of the Charter, in par- 
ticular the obligations to settle its disputes by 
peaceful means, to refrain in its international re- 
lations from the threat or use of force; and to 
give the United Nations every assistance in any 
action it takes in accordance with the Charter. 

On June 23, 1952, Japan filed its application 
for membership in the United Nations. In the let- 
ter of application, the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs stated, and I quote: “The Japanese people 
have an earnest desire to participate in the work 
of the United Nations and to utilize the purposes 
and principles of the Charter as a guide to the 
conduct of their affairs. There exists among the 
Japanese people nation-wide sympathy with the 
objectives of the United Nations to foster inter- 
national peace and cooperation among nations. 
The Government of Japan is eager to apply for 
membership in the United Nations, therefore, and 
will undertake to fulfill the obligations of mem- 
bership in the Organization by all means at its 
disposal.” 

The United States was proud to submit to the 
Security Council a proposal that Japan be ad- 
mitted to membership. This proposal was voted 
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upon last September and received 10 votes in favor 
to 1 opposed. We deeply regret that the Soviet 
Union again chose to block the will of every 
other member of the Council by casting a veto. 

However, in the opinion of the United States 
and of every member of the Security Council, 
save the Soviet Union, there is no question but 
that Japan is willing and able to carry out the 
obligations of the Charter. The fact that Japan 
has already cooperated with the United Nations 
in many areas is ample demonstration of Japan’s 
sincerity and ability. Japan is a responsible mem- 
ber of most of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations: the World Health Organization, 
the International Labor Organization, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, and others. Recently, Japan became 
an associate member of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. 

Japan’s interest in the ideals and objectives of 
the United Nations is by no means confined to 
governmental circles. The work of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies is a matter 
of wide popular interest in cities, towns, and 
villages throughout Japan. The Japanese people 
have made sizable contributions to the U.N. Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. Over 300,- 
000 Japanese citizens signed a petition requesting 
the admission of their nation into the United Na- 
tions. This petition was recently submitted to the 
Secretary-General. 

Surely Japan’s indications of intention backed 
up by demonstrated performance leave no room 
for doubt as to her ability and the firmness of her 
desire to carry out the obligations imposed by 
membership in the United Nations. The United 
States believes that it would be a great advantage 
for the United Nations to have in its midst this 
great nation, which has once more become a 
friendly independent member of international 
society. It would be no less an advantage to 
Japan. Its admission would provide Japan with 
a further stimulus to continue the positive con- 
tributions it is already making to the United 
Nations. 

As I said before, were it not for the Soviet veto, 
the General Assembly would already have before 
it a favorable recommendation on Japan’s can- 
didacy. Under the circumstances, it seems to me 
that the least this Assembly can do is to go on 
record as determining that Japan is qualified for 
membership and requesting the Security Council 
to take note of Japan’s application in the light of 
this determination. 

The General Assembly has already given such 
endorsements to all ten qualified states who have 
received more than the required number of votes 
in the Security Council but who have been barred 
by the Soviet veto. Since the Japanese applica- 
tion was filed only last June, this is the first time 
the Assembly has had the opportunity to render 
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its judgment on Japan’s qualifications. Not to 
do so at this time would be an act of unwarranted 
discrimination. 

The same thing, I hasten to add, should be said 
for the candidacies of Cambodia, Laos, and Viet- 
nam, also filed this year. Like Japan, they would 
already have received a favorable Security Coun- 
cil recommendation except for the Soviet veto. 
I need not speak at any length in support of 
Assembly action determining that they are qual- 
ified for membership. The French delegation has 
sponsored draft resolutions in support of the ap- 
plications of these three States and has described 
to us their qualifications. We support these draft 
resolutions wholeheartedly. 

The basic accords leading to the independence 
of these three States were signed between them and 
France in 1949. Early in 1950 other free nations 
took notice of the newly reestablished status of 
these countries. Since that time recognition has 
been accorded by 33 sovereign States. The recog- 
nition has been strengthened through reciprocal 
establishment of legations and embassies by the 
Associated States and other powers. The three 
States have participated in a number of interna- 
tional conferences and have adhered to interna- 
tional regulatory conventions. They have al- 
aoe joined many of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations. General Assembly endorse- 
ment would provide a heartening stimulus for 
beleaguered peoples fighting desperately for their 
independence against those aggressive organiza- 
tions seeking to overthrow the legal governments. 

Let me make it clear that I am urging the Gen- 


eral Assembly to endorse the applications of | 


Japan and the Associated States of Indochina at 
this session. There should be no confusion over 
our support of such action now and our support 
for an intersessional study by a special committee 
where the more complicated problems involved in 
a solution of the membership deadlock would be 
studied. General Assembly endorsement of the 
qualifications of the four new applicants would 
merely be consistent with the Assembly’s findings 
in the case of 10 other nations that it has found 
qualified for membership and bring the record up 
to date. This action does not need further study, 
nor would it prejudice the contemplated Assem- 
bly committee study in any way. 

As for the resolutions before us proposing dif- 
ferent solutions of the membership impasse, I can 
only repeat what I have said in my opening speech 
on this subject. We are now in the last week of 
the present session. The debates we have heard 
demonstrate a large measure of disagreement over 
the appropriate course of action to pursue. Solu- 
tion is vital. Hasty action would be dangerous. 
What we need is a careful, unhurried exploration 
of every aspect of this problem, undisturbed by 
the pressure of time or the charged atmosphere 
of the Assembly. 

Therefore, my Government renews its support 
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of the draft resolution of the five Central Ameri- 
can delegations providing for intersessional study 
of the problem. We pledge our utmost coopera- 
tion in this study if the Assembly votes to under- 


U. N. Deliberations on Draft Convention 


on the Political Rights of Women 


Statements by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 12! 


U.S./U.N. press release dated December 12 


As most of you know, the subject of this con- 
vention—equal suffrage for women—is very close 
to my heart. I believe in active citizenship, for 
men and women equally, as a simple matter of 
right and justice. I believe we will have better 
government in all of our countries when men and 
women discuss public issues together and make 
their decisions on the basis of their differing areas 
of experience and their common concern for the 
welfare of their families and their world. 

In the United States, and in most countries to- 
day, women have equal suffrage. Some may feel 
that for that reason this convention is of little 
importance to them. I do not agree with this 
view. It is true, of course, that the first objective 
of this convention is to encourage equal political 
rights for women in all countries. But its signifi- 
cance reaches far deeper into the real issue of 
whether in fact women are recognized fully in 
setting the policies of our governments. 

While it is true that women in 45 of our 60 mem- 
ber nations vote on the same terms as men, and in 
7 more already have partial voting rights, too 
often the great decisions are originated and given 
form in bodies made up wholly of men, or so com- 





’Made in Committee III (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) on the item “Draft Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women.” For text of the operative paragraphs 
of the draft, see BULLETIN of Dec. 29, 1952, p. 1046. The 
Committee approved the draft on Dec. 17. In plenary ses- 
sion on Dec. 20 the General Assembly amended the con- 
vention and voted to open it for signature after the end of 
its present session. 
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take it. And, working loyally with the other 
members of the study group, we shall do our best 
to break the deadlock in which our organization 
now finds itself. 


pletely dominated by them that whatever of spe- 
cial value women have to offer is shunted aside 
without expression. Even in countries where for 
many years women have voted and been eligible 
for public office, there are still too few women serv- 
ing in positions of real leadership. I am _ not 
talking now in terms of paper parliaments and 
honorary appointments. Neither am I talking 
about any such artificial balance as would be im- 
plied in a 50-50, or a 40-60 division of public 
offices. What I am talking about is whether 
women are sharing in the direction of the policy 
making in their countries; whether they have op- 
portunities to serve as chairmen of important 
committees and as cabinet ministers and delegates 
to the United Nations. 

We are moving forward in my country in this 
regard, for we have had women in all these posts, 
but not enough of them, and they do not always 
have a full voice in consultation. I do not expect 
that there will ever be as many women political 
leaders as men, for most women are needed in their 
homes while their children are small and have 
fewer years in which to gain public recognition. 
But, if we are honest with ourselves, we know that 
all countries have a long way to go on these mat- 
ters. I believe it is this situation, far more than 
the continued denial of equal suffrage in a few 
countries, which has spurred interest in this con- 
vention and brought it before our Committee to- 
day. This situation cannot be changed entirely 
by law, but it can be changed by determination and 
conviction. I hope we will use this discussion to 
deepen these convictions in ourselves and in our 
governments. 

This convention is the result of work in the 
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Commission on the Status of Women. The 
United States is proud of the contribution it has 
been able to make to this Commission through the 
gH of our representatives, Judge 
orothy Kenyon and Mrs. Olive Goldman. 

The terms of the draft convention before us are 
simple. Articles 1 and 2 provide for the right to 
vote and to be elected to publicly elected bodies, 
such as parliaments, established by national law. 
These are the basic rights which all people must 
have to express their interest and protect them- 
selves against discrimination or deprivation of 
liberty. The Charter of the United Nations re- 
aflirms in its preamble the principle of equal rights 
for men and women. The first General Assembly 
endorsed these rights when it unanimousl 
adopted the resolution recommending that all 
member states, which had not already done so, 
adopt measures necessary to fulfill the purposes 
and aims of the Charter in this respect by grant- 
ing to women the same political rights as men. 
This convention spells out this recommendation 
in clear and practical terms, on which all parties 
in a country can unite. 

I think « am correct in saying that 24 countries 
have taken action to extend suffrage rights for 
women since the Charter was signed in 1945. The 
most recent of these changes have been in Leba- 
non and Bolivia—so recent that they are not 
included in the Secretary-General’s excellent 
memorandum analyzing the record of women’s 
suffrage in 1952.2, Important gains have been 
made within the past few years in a number of 
other countries—Greece, for instance, and in 
Haiti. 

Article 3 of this convention goes beyond the 
basic rights in articles 1 and 2 into the matter of 
public office. It provides that women shall be 
entitled to hold public office established by na- 
tional law on the same terms as men, and to ex- 
ercise all public functions in the same way. The 
object of this article—to encourage opportunities 
for women in government service—has my hearty 
endorsement, and that of my Government. 
Women today hold many important Government 
posts and an increasing number are in executive 
positions and in Foreign Service. The wording 
of article 3 presents certain problems that I be- 
lieve we should discuss, and in a moment I will go 
into them in more detail. In principle, however, 
I am sure we are all in agreement with article 3. 

We are also asked to consider formal clauses to 
complete the convention, on the basis of texts pro- 
posed by the Secretary-General. The United 
States is in general agreement also with these 
proposals. This is a very simple convention, and 
it would seem to us that the formal clauses should 
be limited to the fewest necessary to make the 
convention effective. These would presumably 
be those providing for ratification or accession, 





U.N. doc. A/2154 dated August 13. 
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entry into force, settlement of disputes, notifica- 
tion, and deposit. The Secretariat has proposed 
certain other clauses which, of course, can be in- 
cluded if the Committee desires, but they do not 
seem to me to be essential. The simpler and 
shorter we can keep this convention, the more 
readily people will understand it and the more 
effective it will be. 

There are other questions we will no doubt want 
to debate in regard to this convention. I hope, 
however, that in our debates we will never lose 
sight of the significance and importance of our 
objectives. 

Now I want to go back to article 3. This isa 
very interesting article, for the right to “hold 
public office” includes both elective and appoin- 
tive office. The right to be elected to public office 
has usually been recognized along with the right 
to vote. For instance, the Inter-American Con- 
vention on the Granting of Political Rights to 
Women, formulated at Bogota in 1948, includes 
the right to vote and to be elected to national office, 
Article 2 of this convention covers a part of this 
right, the right to be elected to such bodies as 
parliaments. However, the right to be appointed 
to public office has not previously been included 
in an international convention, so that we are now 
considering its expression in treaty terms for the 
first time. 

In relation to appointive office, the language in 
article 3 is very broad. 

The term “public office” is taken to include ap- 
pointments to posts in the (1) civil service, (2) 
foreign (diplomatic) service, and (3) judiciary, 
as well as (4) posts primarily political in nature, 
such as cabinet ministers or secretaries. The 
number of appointive offices established by na- 
tional law is usually large, far larger than the 
number of offices filled by election, and the tasks 
to be performed by appointive officers are likely to 
vary widely in substance and in level of respon- 


sibility. 


Article 3 specifies offices are to be held “on equal 


terms with men.” This is also an inclusive phrase, 
covering such matters as recruitment, exemptions, 
pay, old age and retirement benefits, opportuni- 
ties for promotion, employment of married women. 
All these are important matters on which women 
have sought equality for many years. 

As I said before, in the United States women 
have the rights specified in this convention, includ- 
ing the rights we believe article 3 is intended to 
cover, and we have long urged that women in all 
countries have similar opportunities. A question 
does arise, however, as to whether the term “pub- 
lic office” is intended to include military service. 
My delegation believes it is not so intended. Al- 
most all countries make some distinctions in the 
kinds of military duty they regard as suitable for 
women. The most usual distinction, and a natural 
and proper one, is that women are not used as com- 
bat troops and are not appointed to certain posts 
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which might involve the direction of combat opera- 
tions. Our attitude toward article 3 is, therefore, 
based on the understanding that it does not include 
military service. 

The United States also has some difficulty with 
the phrase “public functions,” which occurs in the 
second part of article 3. The U.S. law “Public 
(ftice” covers all public posts and this may be true 
in other countries. The term “public functions” 
accordingly does not seem to add anything to the 
text. The phrase might be clarified, however, if 
the words “related thereto” were inserted after 
“public functions.” This would make it quite 
clear that no traditional or legal limitation on 
women in any country, such as restrictions on a 
woman’s right to serve in certain professions or to 
bring suits at law would interfere with her ca- 
pacity to serve in public office. 

If the phrase is retained in its present form, the 
view of the United States would be that the public 
functions referred to in this convention are co- 
terminous with public office. 

This convention on political rights of women is 
not in itself an answer to the problems of modern 
government. But it points up, I believe in useful 
ways, how governments can expand their resources 
by taking full advantage of the energy and ex- 
perience of their women citizens. Women’s or- 
ganizations throughout the United States have 
stated their belief in its principles and its value. 
The convention is a symbol of the progress women 
have made in the past 100 years, and a challenge 
to them to claim and make full use of the political 
rights they achieve. It is for these reasons that 
the United States — that this Committee may 
agree on a text to which we can give unanimous 
endorsement. 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 15: 
U.S./U.N. press release dated December 15 
I want first to say just a little about the state- 


ments which the distinguished delegate of the 
Soviet Union and several of her colleagues have 





made on the situation of women in the United 
States. These delegates seem concerned, for in- 
stance, that in most of our States women share the 
domicile of their husbands and vote from it as 
their legal residence. Of course, this is true also 
of the men; their legal residence is the family 
domicile shared by their wives. In the United 
States we assume that husbands and wives wish to 
live together, and we protect their right to do so, 
and to share in the management of family affairs 


jand the guardianship of their children. If the 


woman desires to be separated from her husband, 
she can set up a separate domicile. The courts also 
decide how best to protect the welfare of children 





* Made in Committee III on Dec. 15 in answer to Soviet 
charges of U.S. discrimination against women, and on 
proposed amendments to the draft convention on political 
rights of women. 
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of separated couples, and unless there is good rea- 
son to the contrary, the mother is almost always 
preferred to take care of young children. 

A great many of the other comments which have 
been made seem to spring from the same source— 
a difference of opinion, really, as to the importance 
of the family in all our relationships, including our 
responsibilities as individuals toward our govern- 
ments. We were struck, for instance, with the 
distinction the distinguished delegate of Byelo- 
russia made Saturday afternoon. She said, I be- 
lieve, that one of the great values in the provision 
of créches and nursery schools in the Soviet Union 
was that it permitted a woman to fulfill her role 
as mother and at the same time share in the public 
life of her country. We do not think of the “role 
of mother” in our country as separating women or 
denying women a full share in our public life. 
We feel rather that it is the family which is the 
center for men and women alike, and for their 
children, and we try to make it possible for the 
father of the family to earn enough so that the 
woman can stay home and care for their children 
if she wishes. At the same time, as you all know, 
American women participate fully in all profes- 
sions and public activities, and more than half our 
employed women are married women. 

Our family relationships result in a number of 
legal and judicial distinctions which limit the hus- 
band as well asthe wife. Our laws are changed if 
these distinctions become unjust to either party, 
and changing conditions, particularly in modern 
business, have led to various changes. But the 
family is still the center of American living. 

I am puzzled by certain other comments that 
have been made because, so far as I can see, what 
my Soviet colleagues wish us to do is to discrim- 
inate against men. 

For instance, people in the United States speak 
many languages. Here in New York you will 
hear many different languages in the streets and 
restaurants. In some of our States, however, one 
seldom hears any language but English. In those 
States, voters are usually required to be literate in 
English. But in others—for instance, our South- 
western States, where Spanish is frequently 
spoken—voters may qualify in either language. 
In our courts, interpreters are always provided for 
those who cannot speak or understand English. 
In no case is there discrimination against women 
as such. 

The distinguished representatives of Czecho- 
slovakia and the Soviet countries have spoken also 
of the situation of Negro voters in the United 
States. As you know, great progress has been 
made in recent years in assuring Negro voters full 
security in casting their votes. Many more Ne- 
groes voted in this past election than ever before 
in our Southern States as well as Northern. The 
figures these delegations quoted seemed to be some- 
what out of date in this regard. It was implied 
that the difficulty Negro women have experienced 
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in regard to suffrage is connected with the exist- 
ence of a poll tax in some of our Southern States. 
The poll tax is a per capita tax, once usual in many 
countries, but it is now being replaced almost 
everywhere by other forms of taxation. It now 
exists in only five of our States. It applies equally 
to all people, whites as well as Negroes. However, 
since it applies equally to men and women, I do 
not see how any provision on the poll tax could be 
included in this convention without its resulting in 
discrimination against men. 

I have been glad to hear that Soviet women hold 
many public offices and participate widely in pub- 
lic hfe. I have been glad to note this year that 
the Soviet Union, the Ukraine, and Byelorussia 
have included women on their delegations to the 
General Assembly. There have been very few 
women on these delegations in the past—in fact, 
I do not recall any since the first General Assembly 
in 1946. I hope that this convention may lead 
to greater participation by women in the true 
organs of power in the Soviet Union, such as the 
Presidium and the Secretariat of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, in which I under- 
stand no women are now included. The experi- 
ence women have achieved in the more formal and 
subsidiary bodies throughout the Soviet Union 
should entitle them to recognition also in bodies 
which determine the major policies of their Gov- 
ernment. 

The Soviet Union has brought in a number of 
amendments, and I want also to discuss these 
briefly. I understand those on the first three 
articles of the convention are similar to those pre- 
sented in sessions of the Commission on the Status 
of Women and in the Economic Council. Both 
the Commission and the Council rejected the 
changes and additions in these proposals on the 
ground that they are unnecessary in so simple a 
convention as this one. I would like to point out, 
however, that the language proposed by the Soviet 
Union, presumably to assure application of this 
convention “without discrimination,” is in fact 
very discriminatory, because it enumerates only a 
few grounds and omits others. The most notable 
omission is in regard to political opinion. The 
Soviet amendment also omits the phrase “without 
discrimination of any kind,” which might other- 
wise cover “political opinion.” It seems to me 
that in a convention on political rights, if you are 
going to provide any guaranties against discrim- 
ination, the most important one would be freedom 
for all types of political opinion. But, as I said 
before, the intent of this convention to apply to all 
women is entirely clear, and we believe any such 
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additional clause would be confusing and might in 
fact have the result—as the Soviet proposal does— 
of limiting its effect. 

The proposal to expand article 2 by enumerat- 
ing certain other bodies also seems unnecessary, 
since all those mentioned in the Soviet draft are 
included within the phrase “publicly elected 
bodies” already in article 2. Neither does it seem 
necessary to add their proposed article 4, calling 
for implementing legislation. In so simple an 
agreement as this, the convention itself is sufficient, 

Another proposal has to do with the proposed 
clause on settlement of disputes and provides for 
arbitration rather than a reference to the Inter. 
national Court of Justice. The United States 
regards this proposal as a departure from the pro- 
cedures already approved as part of our U.N, 
structure and will oppose it accordingly. 

Several countries have proposed that the con- 
vention include a clause on the extension of the 
convention to non-self-governing and trust terri- 
tories. Women in all territories under the ad- 
ministration of the United States have the rights 
in this convention, and we believe all women 
everywhere should have them. As I said earlier, 
this is a very simple convention, and the simpler 
and briefer we can keep the formal clauses, the 
easier it will be for people to understand it and 
the more effective it will be. However, the United 
States has no objection to the addition of such a 
clause, if the majority desire it. In this case, my 
delegation would prefer the Indian text in L. 333, 

We have been listening with great care to the 
statements on this convention, because, you re- 
member, the United States indicated in its state- 
ment that we do not believe the convention ap- 
plies to military service, and asked whether that 
was the general opinion among the delegates. We, 
therefore, appreciated greatly the strong expres- 
sion of agreement with our position by the dis- 
tinguished delegate of France, and also various 
other statements which supported this view. I 
believe no contrary view has been expressed and 
take it there is general agreement that the present 
convention does not include military service. As 
I said earlier, the United States regards the obli- 
gation it would undertake under this convention 
with regard to “public functions” as coterminous 
with “public office.” 

I have not answered certain charges against the 
United States as to the economic situation of 
women—Negro women especially—because this is 
a convention on political rights, and I have not 
wanted to take the time of this Committee for ir- 
relevant matters. 
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Challenge Presented by Moroccan Question 


Statement by Philip C. Jessup 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S./U.N. press release dated December 15 


We come to this debate on Morocco with the 
advantage of having heard the long discussion that 
we have Just completed on the ateed uestion of 
Tunisia.? I recall what the distinguished repre- 
sentative of Pakistan said in opening the Tunisian 
debate: 

The two subjects [of Tunisia and Morocco] are perhaps 
symptomatic of the state of political and constitutional 
development at which we have arrived, and similar con- 
siderations apply to both of them. I may have to enter 
into some detail in submitting our observations on the 
Tunisian case, and it may not then be necessary to repeat 
those general observations and considerations when we 
come to discuss Morocco. 

Certainly my own delegation does have the sense 
that we approach the present question from a more 
advanced point of general understanding of the 
points of view represented in this Committee. 
Therefore, with full regard for the importance of 
the problem of Morocco and with full respect for 
the sincere concern which motivated the propo- 
nents of this item, we feel justified in confining 
our statement largely to the arguments which are 
applicable specifically to Morocco. 

There are of course significant differences 
between the two problems. We must recognize 
the distinctive characteristics of the peoples of the 
two ancient sovereign states of Tunisia and 
Morocco. 

The racial pattern is more intricate in Morocco. 
The non-Moslem minorities are larger. The 
Moslem population is divided into two large and 
distinct ethnic groups. This pattern undoubtedly 
requires a high degree of statesmanship in order 
to achieve a system of self-government which will 
assure justice to all elements of the community. 

In the political field, the treaty of Fez grants 
to the French far more extensive powers than do 





*Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on 
Dec. 15. 

* For text of a statement by Ambassador Jessup on the 
Tunisian question, see BULLETIN of Dec. 22, 1952, p. 986. 
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the treaties of Le Bardo and La Marsa. Finally, 
the French Protectorate covers only a portion of 
the territory with the sovereign domain of the 
Sultan of Morocco, other states having legal rights 
and interests in other parts of that domain. 

I shall not attempt to analyze the implications 
of these differences. Our attitude toward both 
questions—the question of Tunisia and the ques- 
tion of Morocco—has been determined by our 
belief that we cannot in this Committee usefully 
concern ourselves with specific problems which 
can only be solved in direct negotiation between 
the parties concerned. 

We find ourselves again facing a question which 
relates to the fulfillment of national aspirations. 
We again have the problem of deciding what, if 
any, action by the General Assembly will be really 
— 

or the second time the problem is brought be- 
fore us, not by one of the two states principally 
involved but by a group of 13 other states.* 

Like the treaty of Bardo between France 
and Tunisia, the treaty of Fez between France and 
Morocco—which governs the relationship between 
these two sovereign states—is recognized as a 
valid international obligation. 

We can hardly be surprised that treaties such 
as these, involving the closest relationship between 
two countries, the most complicated interplay of 
two administrative structures, and an intimate 
and long continued juxtaposition of two cultures, 
would present problems in their implementation. 
Both of these treaties establish not a static but an 
evolving relationship. When we consider that 
both treaties are dedicated not to the freezing of 
the status quo but to continuous progressive 
change through the development of free and vital 
national institutions, we are impressed once more 


*This group of 13 states includes Afghanistan, Burma, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen. 
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by the need for wisdom in the contacts between 
the parties.- 

The great English philosopher Alfred North 
Whitehead has said: 

In a living civilization, there is always an element of 
unrest, for sensitiveness to ideas means curiosity, ad- 
venture, change. Civilized order survives on its merits 
and is transformed by its power of recognizing its im- 
perfections. 

In subscribing to treaties based on the princi- 
ples of development, both parties have displayed 
the creative power of recognizing present imper- 
fections and seeking to remedy them in an orderly 
fashion. 

I believe I can accurately state that all of us, 
regardless of differences in our views, agree that 
it will be most beneficial to Tunisia, to Morocco, 
to France, and to world peace, if there is a situa- 
tion in which these two protectorates progress 
steadily toward the fulfillment of their national 
aspirations. 

To stress the area of agreement and to say that 
the problem before us is one of techniques is in no 
way to belittle the difficulties that remain. To 
achieve progress and change and at the same time 
to preserve order and justice is a fundamental 
challenge to the capacity of a civilization. We 
are confronted now by the same challenge that we 
have already faced in connection with the Tuni- 
sian question. 

Many members of this Committee have ex- 
— their deep concern over the recent out- 

reaks of violence in North Africa. Except for 
five delegations representing governments which 
are officially committed to a program of revolu- 
tionary violence and subversion, I believe all 
members of the Committee share this view. The 
Government of the United States deplores all 
resort to violence in which the cause of peace and 
progress must always lose more than it can gain. 
I believe we all agree that the cause of peace has 
lost a valuable supporter with the death of a great 
Tunisian patriot, Farhet Hached. This influen- 
tial leader had been a steadfast advocate of the 
interests of the Tunisian people and had always 
publicly stated that he favored a policy of mod- 
eration. We hope that the spirit of moderation 
for which he stood will be the dominant spirit in 
Morocco and in Tunisia. 

In appealing for calm in Morocco, we can do no 
better than to quote the words of His Majesty, the 
Sultan of Morocco. My delegation would cer- 
tainly say a heartfelt “Amen” to his prayer that 
“God extend to us a reign of calm and peace so 
that a friendly and peaceful cooperation between 
the inhabitants of this country, and especially the 
French and Moroccans, may be achieved.” 

I cannot dwell on any aspects of the relations 
between France and Morocco without mentioning, 
in addition to the well-known profound friendship 
existing between France and the United States, 
the perhaps less well-known historic friendship 
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between the United States and Morocco. Morocco 
was one of the very first nations to recognize the 
independence of the United States and my country 
has never forgotten the friendship between our- 
selves and the people of Morocco. For this reason, 
we are particularly desirous that France and 
Morocco, with both of whom we are tied by the 
close bonds of history, may work out peacefully 
and rationally the differences which may exist 
between them. 

In short, while there are similarities between the 
Tunisian and the Moroccan problems, the nature of 
the differences lead us to the conclusion that the 
Moroccan problem is more complex and requires 
very high statesmanship in its solution. Hasty 
and unsound moves would cause even more harm 
to the peoples of Morocco and France and to the 
people of the world. 

The sense of urgency and the need for modera- 
tion are two themes that have been heard again 
and again in the two debates. Energy and ingenv- 
ity must be combined with patience and restraint 
if a happy resolution is to be found for the urgent 
problems now troubling Morocco. 

Again, we cannot accept the plea that we dis- 
trust the sincerity of France. We say again, “We 
trust France and wish to support, and not in any 
way to make more difficult, the achievement of the 
high purposes to which France has pledged her- 
self.” 

We have faith in the peoples and Governments 
of France and Morocco who must and will work 
out their destinies together. 


Proposal To Invite Bey of Tunis 
To Send Spokesman to U. N. 


Statement by Philip C. Jessup 
US. Representative to the General Assembly 
U.S./U.N. press release dated December 10 


I am bound to say that the reasons which have 
been advanced by proponents of this item in favor 
of it seem to me to be arguments which lead my 
delegation to the conclusion that this invitation to 
His Highness the Bey of Tunis should not be ex- 
tended. I would like to comment on several of the 
points which have been made. 

For example, the distinguished representative 
of Iraq reminded us that His Highness the Bey 
is in treaty relations with France. That is true. 
Therefore, it seems to me we must look at the 
treaty and see what those treaty relations are. If 
one looks at article 6 of the treaty of Le Bardo, 
one finds in it that His Highness the Bey “s’engage 
a@ ne conclure aucun acte ayant un caractére inter- 


* 1+Made Dec. 10 in Committee I (Political and Security) 
on Pakistan’s motion relating to participation by the Bey 
of Tunis in the debate on the Tunisian question. The 
motion was rejected later in the same session. 
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nationale”—conclude no act of an international 
character. 

Now, I should suppose that no one could deny 
that if His Highness the Bey accredited a delegate 
to come to the United Nations to argue a question 
whether France has complied with its obligations 
under the treaty, or perhaps to contend that the 
treaty should be changed, that it was outmoded, 
or whatever his argument might be, that surely the 
act of His Highness would fall within this pro- 
vision of the treaty. Therefore, if the Committee 
were to send this invitation to His Highness the 
Bey, it would in effect be asking him to violate his 
treaty obligations. I am sure that is a result which 
the Committee would not wish to bring about. 

Now, I do not want to make a long ne argu- 
ment, but I do think it is necessary, perhaps in 
anticipation of any attempted rebuttal of what I 
have said, to recall that the distinguished Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan [Sir Zafrullah Khan], in 
that very illuminating address which he made in 
behalf of his delegation here the other day, did 
refer to certain principles about the interpretation 
of treaties in connection with the treaties between 
France and Morocco. He did not advance these as 
his own view. He was reading from a document. 
However, there were suggestions, there were brief 
— from opinions of the old Permanent 

ourt of International Justice to the effect that 
treaties should be interpreted according to certain 
legal maxims and that the result of the applica- 
tion of these maxims was to get an interpretation 
favorable to the position of Tunisia as against 
perhaps some other interpretation favorable to 
France. 

That is of course a subject which has been much 
debated in juridical circles for a long time. Per- 
sonally, I believe that it is well agreed and well 
supported by international jurisprudence and by 
doctrine that the whole basis of interpreting a 
treaty is to find out what the parties intended, what 
they were trying to do when they wrote these 
words into the treaty. Now, it may be said that 
the parties did not have in mind the question of the 
procedures of the United Nations and therefore 
did not cover that. Well, of course, they did not 
have it in mind in 1881. But who can doubt that, 
if they had been so farsighted as to contemplate an 
international organization, they would have 
thought that this provision would apply equally 
to international organizations as to bilateral inter- 
national relations, and the spirit of the treaty, 
the spirit of the creation of the protectorate, is 
obviously along those lines. 

I would not want to leave this just as a legal 
question. The distinguished representative of the 
Soviet Union has said that the extension of this 
invitation and action upon the invitation would 
give us valuable information. However, as I 
have tried to explain in the statement I made 
the other day on behalf of my delegation on this 
question, we are not concerned here, in my opinion, 
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in collecting a lot of information about Tunisia 
because we are not a court collecting evidence 
and trying to pass judgment on the basis of 
evidence. As far as information is concerned, 
I would recall that another distinguished rep- 
resentative of Pakistan in the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee, in connection with the so-called 
apartheid item and the Union of South Africa, 
said there is not a library in the world where any 
one who cares to read cannot obtain dozens of 
books written from all angles describing the situ- 
ation in South Africa. That is equally true, of 
course, in regard to Tunisia, if we were engaged in 
the process of collecting all the available informa- 
tion. 

The point was made even more emphatic by the 
representative of Egypt this morning who said 
that he thought that if a representative of the 
Bey came here he would present us important ele- 
ments on which we could base our judgment. Well, 
now, it is precisely that point with which I must 
differ as I have explained more at length in my 
other statement. We are not here, it seems to me, 
as a court passing judgment. It is for that reason 
again that it seems to me that this is not an 
appropriate action to take. 

Again I would like to put it rather on an even 
broader ground—and it is the spirit with which we 
have been trying to approach this whole question— 
what is going to be helpful in the actual dealing 
with this question which is before us and about 
which many delegations are so intimately con- 
cerned. Is it practically advantageous to the work 
of this Committee in aiding us to reach an appro- 
priate disposition of this item on our agenda to 
send an invitation to His Highness the Bey of 
Tunis to send a representative here to speak before 
it? 

Again, as I have tried already to explain to the 
Committee, it seems to me the best thing the 
Assembly can do is to try to create an atmosphere 
in which negotiations between France and Tunisia 
can proceed in a calm and forward-looking man- 
ner. And because this is an item proposed by the 
delegation of Pakistan, I would like to recall an- 
other remark made by another distinguished rep- 
resentative of Pakistan in discussing the Palestine 
question in the Ad Hoc Political Committee, when 
he told us that the whole problem of adjustments in 
the Middle East depends on the creation of the 
right psychology. . I think that is a wise observa- 
tion. I think it applies to the situation before us 
here in dealing with this Tunisian question. I do 
not think that the creation of the right atmosphere 
or the creation of the right psychology for the 
actual settlement of this question—which I repeat 
must in the long run be determined in negotiations 
between France and Tunisia—I do not think that 
an atmosphere or that psychology would be created 
by the extension of this invitation. 

For all of these reasons, my delegation will vote 
against this proposal. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[December 19-23, 1952] 
Security Council 


By a vote of 9 to 0, with the U.S.S.R. abstain- 
ing, the Council on Dec. 23 approved the 
U.S.-U.K. draft resolution urging that India and 
Pakistan begin negotiations immediately to work 
out a specific agreement on demilitarization of 
their forces in Kashmir.’ As a party to the dis- 
pute, Pakistan did not participate in the decision. 
Under a Netherlands amendment, accepted by the 
sponsors, paragraph 7 of the approved text urges 
India and Pakistan “to enter into immediate nego- 
tiations wnder the auspices of the United Nations 
Representative in order to reach agreement on the 
specific number of forces to remain on each side 
of the cease fire line” after demilitarization. The 
italicized passage replaces the phrase “at the 
Headquarters of the United Nations” in the origi- 
nal draft. As in the original draft, the approved 
text of paragraph 7 specifies that the number of 
forces remaining on Pakistan’s side should be 
between 3,000 and 6,000 and the number on the 
Indian side between 12,000 and 18,000, bearing in 
mind the principles of criteria suggested by the 
U.N. representative in his September 4, 1952 
proposal. 

The session opened with an extended inter- 
change between Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
(India) and Sir Zafrulla Khan (Pakistan), dur- 
ing which the former rejected Pakistan’s “con- 
crete offer” of Dec. 16 and declared that India was 
“not prepared to enter into any talks on the basis 
suggested in paragraph 7” of the draft resolution. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb (U.K.) expressed concern at 
suggestions that the draft contained proposals 
inconsistent with and contrary to the principles of 
the Uncrr resolutions. Reviewing the earlier 
texts in detail, he concluded that their principles 
had been faithfully reflected, as had the essential 
elements in the demilitarization provisions. The 
limits within which the parties were asked to ne- 
gotiate an agreed figure for the forces on each 
side, he pointed out, were the limits proposed by 
the U.N. representative. 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 17, 1952, p. 801. 
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John C. Ross (U.S.) restated his delegation’s 
position that the joint resolution was not intended 
In any way to impair or limit the authority of the 
U.N. representative and that the latter was ex- 
pected to continue to exercise his functions under 
previous resolutions. 'The United States assumed 
that negotiations would be under his auspices and 
therefore willingly accepted the amendment of- 
fered by the Netherlands. 

Despite the fact that both parties had not found 
it possible to accept the draft, he emphasized that 
it had meaning and importance; it represented a 
careful study and appreciation of the U.N. rep- 
resentative’s suggestions which, after 16 months 
of work, it was appropriate for the Council to 
make. 

V. K. Krishna Menon (India) said that his 
Government was willing to continue negotiations 
on the basis suggested by the U.N. representative 
but that it would not be a party to negotiations 
on the basis of paragraph 7 of the draft and would 
regret a Council decision approving the resolution. 


General Assembly 


The Assembly on Dec. 19 approved the Latin 
American resolution on Morocco, 45 (U.S.)-3 
(Belgium, Luxembourg, South Africa)-11 (So- 
viet bloc, U.K., Pakistan). In Committee I the 
United States had voted against the resolution 
because of a Pakistani amendment replacing one 
of the operative paragraphs. (The Pakistani 
wording would have made this paragraph identi- 
cal with the one in the Tunisian resolution.) 

The original paragraph was restored in plenary. 
As approved, it expresses hope that the parties 
will continue negotiations on an urgent basis to- 
ward developing the free political institutions 
of the people of Morocco, with due regard to legit- 
imate rights and interests under the established 
norms and practices of the law of nations. The 


vote on the amendment to restore this wording | 


was 29 (U.S.)-8 (Soviets, Pakistan)-22. The 
French delegation was absent throughout the 
entire proceedings, both in the Committee and in 


plenary. 
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During the Dec. 19 session President Lester B. 
Pearson announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing as members of the Committee on International 
Criminal Jurisdiction: Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, China, Denmark, Egypt, France, Israel, the 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Panama, Peru, the Philip- 
pines, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

At its Dec. 20 session, the Assembly adopted the 
(‘ommittee I resolution recommending a renewed 
and urgent effort to reach agreement on the terms 
of an Austrian treaty. The vote was 48-0-2 
(Pakistan, Afghanistan), identical with that of 
Committee I on Dec. 19; the U.S.S.R. and its 
four associates did not participate on either occa- 
sion. Pakistan abstained, its representative said, 
in protest against the inconsistency shown by some 
of the states supporting the resolution in regard 
to other questions ee Sire principles, 
such as the Palestine and Moroccan questions. 
His delegation nonetheless supported the aspira- 
tions of the Austrian people. 

In other action at the Dec. 20 meeting, the As- 
sembly, by a vote of 37-2-13 (U. S.), established 
a 15-member committee to study the question of 
defining aggression and approved the opening for 
signature of the Convention on Political Rights 
for Women by a vote of 46-0-11. It also approved 
Committee III drafts on refugees, the U. N. In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund, and inte- 
gration of economic and social development, and 
Committee IV texts on administrative unions, ces- 
sation of information on the Netherlands Antilles 
and Surinam to the Committee on Factors, post- 
ponement of consideration of South-West Africa 
until the eighth session of the General Assembly, 
and an amended resolution on the Ewe question. 

The Assembly concluded the first part of its 
seventh session at 4:45 a. m. on Dec. 22 after act- 
ing on 13 items during an afternoon and an all- 
night meeting. The final item, “Complaint of 
Mass Murder of Korean and Chinese Prisoners of 
War by U. S. Armed Forces on the Island of 
Pongan,” had been added to the agenda at the re- 
quest of the Soviet delegate, Andrei Gromyko, 
who on Dec. 20 addressed a letter to President 
Pearson enclosing a draft resolution and an ex- 
planatory note citing the killing of 82 prisoners 
on Dee. 14. 

Agreement to consider the item without delay 
was reached at a meeting of the General Commit- 
tee on Dec. 21 by a vote of 12-0-2, after the words 
“Complaint of .” had been added to the 
original Soviet title. During the Committee’s de- 
bate, Philip C. Jessup (U. S.) referred to the 
Soviet request as a “last-minute shabby propa- 
ganda trick.” He continued: 

The term “a knock on the door at midnight” has be- 


come symbolically associated with the kind of tactics that 
the Soviet Government and its secret police employ in 





* For full text, see p. 16. 
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depriving the people unfortunate enough to live under 
that rule of all of the situations which normally come to 
human beings in the course of their daily life. 

It would seem as if the Soviet delegation thought it 
could intimidate the General Assembly of the United 
Nations by a “knock on the door at midnight” just as the 
Assembly was about to adjourn. .. . 

The delegation of the United States, of course, makes 
no objection to putting this on the agenda. It should be 
put on the agenda and disposed of forthwith. 

Its urgent character derives not from the misstatements 
which we have heard just now from the representative of 
the Soviet Union, but from the need of the General As- 
sembly to remove quickly, emphatically, and clearly from 
its consideration false and baseless charges of this 
kind. ‘ 

It is perhaps a curious coincidence, Mr. Chairman, that 
this incident [at Pongan] occurred on the same day that 
the Chinese Communist regime rejected the General As- 
sembly resolution on non-forcible repatriation of prisoners 
of war. Would it seem fantastic to the members of the 
General Assembly to assume that Communist instigation 
among these internees led to the riots which required dis- 
ciplinary action? Surely that is not a fantastic assump- 
tion. — 

There is no objection, in fact we welcome, as I have said, 
the course that you have proposed, that this should be 
taken up and disposed of, and I believe that the General 
Assembly, on hearing on the one hand the false propa- 
ganda, unsupported allegations of the Soviet delegation, 
and the statement of facts which my delegation will put 
before the Assembly, will take the appropriate action to 
dismiss this and to express the sense of outrage which it 
has that an item of this character should be brought for- 
ward in this way at this time. 


The General Committee’s vote on inclusion of 
the Soviet item, which preceded the decision to 
consider the item without delay, was 11-0-3 (Ar- 
gentina, China, Honduras). 

At the opening of the Dec. 21 plenary, it was 
decided to take up the new Soviet item after com- 
pletion of the original 13 agenda items, despite Mr. 
Gromyko’s efforts to have it considered after the 
second item. 

The Assembly proceeded to approve the second 
report of the Credentials Committee, Committee 
V’s reports on the U. N. joint staff pension fund, 
the 1953 budget estimates, Committee V’s recom- 
mendation that the organization of the Secretariat 
be considered as a possible agenda item at the 
Eighth General Assembly, and the same Commit- 
tee’s proposal concerning the question of defining a 
probationary period in a Staff Regulation. 

Trusteeship Items—In addition to the five reso- 
lutions submitted in the Committee IV report, a 
new draft resolution on the Wa-Meru land case 
was proposed during the Dec. 21 plenary by 
Canada, Denmark, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden, and Uruguay. The7-power pro- 
posal invited the administering authority to re- 
lieve the hardships suffered by the Wa-Meru and 
to grant compensation for lost lands. It further 
eypressed hope that the authority, in consultation 
with the Wa-Meru, would find a satisfactory ad- 
justment of the issue and asked the Trusteeship 
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Council to invite the administering authority to 
consider the possibility of utilizing part of the area 
in question as an experimental farm for training 
indigenes. 

The U.K. and France both announced support 
for the new draft and opposition to the resolution 
recommended by the Committee in the Wa-Meru 
case which invited the administering authority to 
take appropriate steps to return immediately to 


the Meru the lands from which they were expelled.. 


Ambassador Jessup expressed belief that the As- 
sembly could look forward to fruitful results from 
the 7-power draft. In the voting, however, neither 
it nor the Committee’s text received the necessary 
two-thirds majority. 

The Assembly approved Committee IV resolu- 
tions on the following questions: Indigeneous 
participation in territorial government and Trus- 
teeship Council work, the Trusteeship Council’s 
report, the hearing of French Cameroons peti- 
tioners, and the hearing of Somaliland petitioners. 

Membership—On the membership question, the 
Assembly voted to establish a special 19-member 
committee to study proposals relating to U.N. 
membership and confirmed the U.S. proposal as 
to Japan’s fulfillment of membership qualifica- 
tions. Similar determinations were accepted re- 
garding Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Libya, and 
Jordan, with the Soviet bloc consistently casting 
five negative votes. 

On a Philippine motion, the word “simultane- 
ous” was deleted from the Polish proposal re- 
questing the Security Council to reconsider 14 
applications in order to submit a recommenda- 
tion on their admission; the Polish proposal was 
then rejected by a vote of 9-30 (U.S.S.R., U.S., 
U.K., France)-10. 

Committee VI Proposals—The Assembly es- 
tablished a 15-member committee to study the 
Secretary-General’s memorandum on measures to 
limit the duration of regular sessions and con- 
firmed a Committee VI resolution relating to 
claims for injuries incurred in U.N. service. It 
also approved the Committee’s request that the 
Secretary-General transmit a copy of the cor- 
rected Chinese text of the Genocide Convention to 
U.N. members and nonmembers. 

Committee II Report—The following resolu- 
tions recommended by Committee II were ap- 
proved: The expanded technical-assistance pro- 
gram; the 3-part proposal on financing economic 
development relating to the proposed special de- 
velopment fund, the proposed International Fi- 
nance Corporation, and the analysis of the flow 
of private capital; establishment of equitable in- 
ternational prices for primary commodities; mi- 
gration and economic development; land reform ; 
the right to exploit freely national wealth and 
resources; and increasing food production. 
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The U.S. delegation voted in favor of all but the 
resolutions on prices and exploitation of national 
wealth and resources. The latter, which, in effect, 
is concerned with nationalization, was amended by 
India to include a reference to the need to maintain 
“the flow of capital in conditions of security.” The 
purpose of the addition was to clarify further the 
protection of foreign capital, the Indian repre- 
sentative explained. Isador Lubin (U.S.) said 
that this change was “a considerable improve- 
ment” but that it did not go far enough. He noted 
that U.S. amendments designed to assure protec- 
tion to foreign capital in greater detail had not 
been adopted by Committee IT. 

Adoption of the Committee IT resolutions com- 
pleted action on the original agenda. Considera- 
tion of the new Soviet item opened with a lengthy 
address by Mr. Gromyko, who charged that the 
“bloody brutality” of the American “monsters” in 
the Pongan prisoner-of-war camp overshadowed 
all previous “atrocities” and constituted retalia- 
tion against prisoners desiring repatriation. He 
claimed that the incident offered new evidence of 
the U.S. policy of systematic extermination of all 
Chinese and Korean prisoners. 

Ernest A. Gross (U.S.) asked the Assembly to 
keep three factors in mind when considering the 
item: The timing selected, the motive, and the 
substance of the charges which, he said, had been 
repeated ad nauseam since discussion of the Ko- 
rean item first began at this session.’ 

Turning to the facts behind this “shabby mid- 
night stunt,” he explained that the 9,000 Koreans 
interned on Pongan represented captured Com- 
munist guerrillas and included no Chinese. Cen- 
trally directed plans for a prisoner uprising ma- 
tured on the same day that the Chinese Commu- 
nists rejected the U.N. resolution on Korea, Am- 
bassador Gross pointed out; “. the con- 
nection between the despatch of that note and the 
events on the Island of Pongan was surely not an 
accident or a coincidence.” He concluded: 


, there is a lesson to be drawn from this eleventh 
hour maneuver by the Soviet Government. It furnishes 
proof that when members of the United Nations unite on 
a moral issue and rally from all parts of the earth around 
the cause of peace and in defense of the Charter, the 
enemies of peace are driven into corners of desperation. 
But we do not believe that our unity can be broken or 
undermined by acts of lying desperation such as those we 
have witnessed here. 


Selwyn Lloyd (U.K.) called the Soviet charge 
a last-ditch attempt to score a propaganda victory 
at this session, and added that it was quite evi- 
dent that the Chinese High Command was de- 
liberately inciting the incidents which served as 
the excuse for introducing the Soviet item. 

He agreed that the death of 82 men was’a grave 
matter but expressed confidence that the U.N. 


* For full text, see p. 16. 
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Command would conduct a fair, objective investi- 

tion. Turkey, Greece, Canada, New Zealand, 
ome and Israel made statements in o position 
to the Soviet item. The Soviet complaint was 
then rejected by a vote of 5-45-10 (Afghanistan, 
Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen), and the Assembly 
adjourned. 

‘ollowing are the agenda items to be considered 
when the second part of the session begins on 
Feb. 24: 


1. Methods which might be used to maintain and 
strengthen international peace and security in accord- 
ance with the purposes and principles of the Charter: 
report of the Collective Measures Committee. 

2. Regulations, limitation, and balanced reduction of 
all armed forces and all armaments: report of the Dis- 
armament Commission. 

3. Interference of the United States in the internal 
affairs of other states as manifested by the organization 
on the part of the Government of the United States of 
subversive and espionage activities against the U.S.S.R., 
Peoples, Republic of China, Czechoslovakia, and other peo- 
ples’ democracies. 

4. Question of an impartial investigation of charges of 
use by United Nations forces of bacteriological warfare. 

5. Measures to avert the threat of a new world war 
and measures to strengthen peace and friendship among 
nations. 

6. Reports of the United Nations Agent-General for 
Korean Reconstruction. 

7. Complaint of non-compliance of states still detaining 
members of the Greek armed forces with the provisions 
of resolution 382 A (V), adopted by the General Assem- 
bly on 1 December 1950 recommending “the repatriation 
of all those among them who express the wish to be 
repatriated.” 

8. Report of the Secretary-General on personnel policy. 

9. Reports of the United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea. 

10. Appointment of the Secretary-General. 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Great_Lakes Fisheries Discussions 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 17 (press release 924) that negotiations be- 
tween the U.S. and Canadian Governments would 
open on that day at Washington looking toward 
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the conclusion of a convention for the Great Lakes 
fisheries. 

Certain Great Lakes fisheries, especially the 
more valuable ones such as the lake trout, are suf- 
fering from the scourge of the sea lamprey, a 
predatory, eel-like creature which lives by attach- 
ing itself like a leech to a fish and subsisting upon 
its blood. It is estimated that some 5 million dol- 
lars in lake trout alone have been lost each year to 
this parasite since 1949. The lamprey is now 
invading Lake Superior and threatens to destroy 
the lake-trout fisheries there, as it has already de- 
stroyed those of Lakes Huron and Michigan. 

The immediate purpose of the convention is to 
bring about joint action by the United States and 
Canada to eradicate this pest. The Fish and Wild- 
life Service, cooperating with research agencies in 
Michigan and the other Great Lakes States, has 
developed electrical and mechanical devices which 
will control the lamprey, but these must be in- 
stalled on both U.S. and Canadian shores of the 
lakes to be effective. In addition, it is expected 
that arrangements will be made to coordinate the 
fishery research programs in the lakes which are 
now being undertaken by eight State Governments, 
the Province of Ontario, and the two National 
Governments. 

The U.S. delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 


William C. Herrington, Special Assistant to the Under 
Secretary, Department of State 


Members 


J. L. Kask, Assistant Director, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior 

Warren F. Looney, Foreign Affairs Officer, Department of 
State 

Sylvia Nilsen, Treaty Adviser, Department of State 

William M. Terry, Acting Chief, Office of Foreign Activi- 
ties, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the 
Interior 

Claude Ver Duin, Executive Secretary, Michigan Fish 
Producers’ Association; Secretary, Wisconsin Fish 
Producers’ Association, Grand Haven, Mich. 

F. A. Westerman, Chief, Fish Division, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Lansing, Mich. 


*On Dec. 19, the Department announced (press release 
927) that preliminary discussions between the two Gov- 
ernments had been completed and that further discussions 
would be resumed in late January. 
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Africa 


MOROCCO: Challenge presented by Moroccan 
question (Jessup) . 
TUNISIA: Proposal to invite Bey of Tunis to 
send spokesman to U.N. (Jessup) . 


American Principles 


Enshrining the symbols of ay eee had 
the President) ° 


American Republics 


BOLIVIA: U.S. attitude toward cararapae of tin 
concentrates . . 

ECUADOR: Letter of credence . . Ks 

VENEZUELA: Letter of credence . 


Asia 

INDOCHINA, ASSOCIATED STATES OF: Msa 
allotment for defense support program . . 

JAPAN: U.S. protests Soviet attack on Air Force 
plane off Hokkaido F 


Aviation 
U.S. protests Soviet attack on Air Force — 
off Hokkaido . ‘ 


Communism 
New U.S. protest in Linse kidnaping case . 


Europe 


FINLAND: 
Purchase from International Monetary Fund . 
Tax conventions enter into force. . 
FRANCE: Challenge mesa by Moroccan 
question (Jessup). . 


Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Dec. 15-29, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the | 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department | 


of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


Press releases issued prior to Dec. 15 which ap- | 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 914 of | 


| Dec. 12 and 915 of Dee. 12. 
No. Date Subject 
#918 12/15 Liberian port works remittance 
4919 12/15 Korean resolution rejected 
7920 12/15 Loyalty cases: Vincent, Davies 
921 12/16 U.S. note re air force plane 
| #922 12/16 Kissick: Chief of IC 
| #923 12/17 U.S. note to U.S.S.R.: 
plane 
924 12/17 Great Lakes fisheries negotiations 
7925 12/18 Letter of credence: Syria 
926 12/19 Finnish tax conventions 
927 12/19 U.S., Canada discuss fisheries 
928 12/19 Purchase of tin from Bolivia 
+929 12/22 Icke proposals on Koje-do 
*930 12/23 U.S. educators assigned overseas 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Acheson, Secretary . . 

Bey of Tunis, His Highness ‘the — 
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